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Channel to Gulf 
To Control Flood, | 


Is Contemplated | | 


Chief of Army Engineers 
Suggests Possibility of 
Diverting Waters of 

y) Upper Mississippi. 
Reservoir Projects 
Declared Ineffectual 


Every Phase of Problem Given 


Intensive Consideration in 


Developing Program, Says 
Major General Jadwin. 


Plans for control of floods in the 
Mississippi Valley and for development 
of the transportation system on that 
river were discussed in detail by the 
Chief of Army Engineers, 
eral Edgar Jadwin, in an address de- 
livered October 5, before the Ohio Val- 
ley Improvement Association at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., October 5. 


The time has come, General Jadwin 


believes, when it may be necessary to 


by-pass part of the Mississippi’s tre- 
mendous flow into the Gulf of Mexico 
by shorter routes than the main chan- 
nel. It may be possible to take some 


divert it through a side channel. Over 


| 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONG2ESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 














Hunters’ Aid Sought | 
In Wild-Fowl Survey 


An effort is vemg made to enlist 
the cooperation of wild-fowl hunting 
clubs throughout the United States 
and Canada in reporting to the Bi- 
ological Survey their bags of wild 
ducks and other migratory game 
birds taken during the 1927-28 
open season th Department of Ag- 
riculture announced October 5. The 
statement in full text follows: 

This information is desired as a 
basis, in part, for determining 
whether migratory game birds gen- 
erally are increasing or decreasing. 
It will be of value in formulating 
regulations for their protection. 

Paul G. Redington, chief of the 
Biological Survey, states that “this 
cooperation from the sportsmen and 
sportsmen’s clubs of this country 
and Canada will be of great benefit 
not only to the birds but to the 
sport as well.” Clubs and individ- 
uals interested re requested to 
communicate - with the Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.; instruc- 
tions and forms will be furnished. 


October. 


| | The work will be started early in 


Major Gen- | 


Representative Kelly 
Proposes Legislation 


For Rates on Air Mail 


|Seeks Change in Tariff on 
of the water from the upper river and | 


150 engineers of the Department of War | 


are -working on this problem of flood 
control. 


General Jadwin took a position di- | 


rectly opposed to the proposed establish- 
ment of a new governmental Department 
of Public Works, on the grounds that 


the Government could be handled better 


were centralized under a single control. 

General Jadwin also called attention 
to the fact that traffic on the Mississippi 
had increased from 28,000,000 tons in 
1889 to 77,000,000 tons in 1926. 

General Jadwin’s address> as made 
public by the Department of War fol- 
lows in full: 


Parcels Post and to Have 
Free Postal 
Charged to Treasury. 


Service 


Legislation to establish airplane mail | embargo. 


| rates based on the class of mail carried, 


: , | with a view to more equitable charges 
the different public works enterprises of | 


for parcels post and the development of 


x | that class of air transportation, will be 
by different departments than if they | 


proposed at the coming session of Con- 
gress. Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Edgewood, Pa.} announced orally on Oc- 


| ae 5. 
r. Kelly is a majority member of the | 

i tees Committee on Post Offices, the | 
author of the Cortraté “tir Mail Service | 


law of 1925, under which airplanes are 


| flying @pproximately 18,000 miles a day 
at the present time, and is the author | 


I can not refrain from mentioning that 


the first of your meetings which I had 
the privilege of attending was held here 
in Huntington in 1916, I believe. 


While I am glad to see so many old | 
friends, I can not refrain from expressing | 


the regret I feel—and I know you do, too 
—at the absence of some of those who 
were among the leaders at that time, 
such men as Captain Vance, Captain 
Rodgers, Captain Ellison and Albert Bet- 
tinger. While they have gone the inspira- 
tion of their service remains with us. 

Much water has passed down the river 
since that day. Then we were in the 
middle of the work and the commerce 
was much smaller than it is now. 

We had about that time probably the 
most serious of our fights in securing 
adequate clearances under bridges. 
glad to say that that matter worked 
out satisfactorily and that bridge build- 
ers now normally give us the clearances 
needed for navigation willingly. 

This subject is one which, however, 
can not be lost sight of. We must keep 
the river open for the commerce which 
it will be capable of handling when the 
works now under construction are com- 
pleted. 

At the same time we must permit peo- 

to eross the river on railroad and 

wane bridges, 
them to give the clearance we need, we 
must not be uhreasonable. 

Every bridge, depending upon its loca- 
tion in the river, is a problem. It be- 


ey 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Date Set for Hearing 


C. & O. Merger Plan 


Case to Be Argued Before Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion November 1-2. 


of other major measures of postal legis- 


he has served. 

Mr. Kelly also is planning proposed 
legislation that if enacted into law would 
charge upwards of $100,000,000 of what 


| he regards as free and public welfare 


Tam | 


services against the National Treasury 


[Continued on Page 8, Cokmn 6.) 


Statistics on Cotton 
Declared Inaccurate 


Representative Oswell to Seek | 


Change in Basis of Fed- 
eral Estimates. 


Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., stated orally on Oc- 
tober 5 that he has again asked the De- 


| partment of Agriculture for information 


regarding the carry-over and consump- 
tion of cotton and that he is preparing 


| a bill to require the Department to pub- 


While we must require | 


; partment, 
, Orleans, and with Edwin S. Butler, who 


lish “the facts only” as to cotton pro- 
duction, “without any comment.” 

Mr. Aswell made public some corre- 
spondence on the subject with the De- 
with H. G. Hester, of New 


has been president of the New Orleans 
cotton exchange. 
“The cotton people,” Mr. Aswell said 


Senne on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Mr. Jardine Says 
Quarantine Act | 


Is Not a Tariff 


Secretary of Agriculture De- 
clares Law Is Solely De- 
signed to Keep Out In- 


jurious Pests. 


Insect Losses Adene 
Total Two Billions 


Inspection of Imported Plants 
and Animals Not Considered 
Sufficient to Curb Spread 

of Diseases. 


Reiterating that quarantines imposed 


| by the United States on importations of 


| stated orally October 5 


| 


| 19 


plants and animals exist solely for bio- 
logical and not tariff purposes, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
that insect. dam- 
age in the United States exceeds $2,000,- 
000,000 annually and would reach a much 
higher figure if embargoes were not en- 


forced by the Department of Agriculture. | 
United | 


“There is a wide belief in the 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1927 


Mr. Madden Favors Expansion 


| Of Shipping With Private Control 


Chairman of House Committee on Appropriations Says 
| Government Operatio n of Marine Is Cumber- 
} 


Government operation of ships is cum- 
bersome and expensive, and the merchant 
fleet should be expanded under private 
control, subject to war-time requisition, 
Representative Madden (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, stated orally 
on October 5. 

Mr. Madden the United States 
should have a merchant marine adequate 
to move agricultural and manufactured 
porducts and that the merchant marine 
“can not, or probably will not, be con- 
| ducted by the Government.” 
| Recently back from Europe, at Geneva, 

where he observed the unsuccessful con- 

ference for further limitation of naval 
armament, and at other places where he 
inquired into shipping conditions, Mr. 

Madden said that irrespective of any ac- 

tion at Geneva or elsewhere, the United 


said 


Interpretation Given 
Of Interest Charges 
On Veterans’ Loans 


States that our quarantine laws are for | 


commercial purposes,” the Secretary 
said, “and this opinion is entirely 
roneous. Before the Quanantine Act of 
12 we were open to every pest exist- 
ing in foreign countries. Since 1912, we 
have succeeded in keeping out many in- 
sects which victimize other nations. The 
purpose of quarantines is to keep out 
such pests, 
them out. 


There is absolutely no tariff 


Regulations Flexible. 

“It has been found that inspection laws 
are not sufficiently safe to warrant their 
substitution for quaranties. Our regu- 
lations ‘are, however, flexible enough to 
permit the entrance of rare plants and 
they are brought in under strict control 


| when the new species are desirable. 


| eign countries are 


| explained, 


; tion of Great Britain. 
| found that trichinae may be eliminated 


“We have had an inspection and quar- 
antine law for animal products since 
1886. Animals in the United States are 
valued at $8,000.000,000. Since 1906, 
State and Federal authorities have spent 
$31,500,000 to eradicate the tick only, 


: ; : ~~ | an imported insect, which has caused 
lation during the six Congresses in which | _ 


of approximately $26,000,000 a 
The hoof and mouth disease has 


losses 
year. 


been eradicated except for occasional out- | 


breaks directly traceable to imports of 
meat products. Such biological neces- 
sities are the real basis of our quaran- 
tine laws.” 
Other Nations More Careful. 

Secretary Jardine pointed out that for- 
more careful about 
their imports than is the United States. 
Holland, Switzerland, Belgium and Ger- 


many have a practical embargo on all- 


Other nations 
laws In a less severe de- 


plants from this country. 
have similar 
gree. 
“Several years ago,” the Secretary 
“France put an embargo on 
fresh pork because of trichinosis, a dis- 
ease caused by trichinae, a microscopic 
parasite. A similar stand was taken by 
many other countries with the excep- 
It has since been 


by chilling meat 20 days at 5 degrees 
above zero. The United Kingdom takes 
pork so treated, but Fran¢e’s quarantine 
is absolute, and since it was imposed our 
exports of fresh pork have fallen from 
9,000,000 pounds annually to about 800,- 
000 pounds. Today France excludes all 
live animals. These quarantines!by for- 
eign countries are much more severe on 
our plants and animals than ours are on 
their products.” 

As an evidence that tariff was not 
the purpose of embargos of this nature, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





E xamination M. thod of Covtiination 


For Teachers Fast Becoming Ohsolete | the note and certificate may, at any time | 


‘Is Being Replaced by Professional Training in Recog- 
nized Institutions of Learning. 


y Oral argument on the Van Sweringen | 


merger proposal, in 
peake & Ohio Railway is asking the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to acquire stock control of the 
Erie Railroad and the Pere Marquette 
Railway, will be heard by the Commis- 
sion on November 1 and 2 at Washington, 
it was announced by the Commission Oc- 
tober 5: 

The argument applies both to Finance 
Docket No. 6114, the application of the 


which the Chesa- | 


C. & O., for authority to issue $62,000,000 | 


of additional common stock, and Finance 


Docket No. 6113, in which the C. & O. | 


asks authority for the stock control of 
the ether roads. 


Hearings on the application were held | 


earlier in the year before the director 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
C. D. Mahaffie, and voluminous briefs 
have been filed with the Commission on 
behalf of the applicants, the minority 
stockholders’ protective committee that 
is opposing the application, and by a 


number of connecting short line railroads | 


that are asking to be included in the 
merger, 
~~ 
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A recent study of teacher certification 
practices in all States shows that the 
examination method of ‘certification 
recoynized as being inadequate and is 
being replaced by professional training 
given in recognized institutions, the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated on October 5. 

There is a strong movement among 
progressive States, it was said, to in- 
crease State teacher-training facilities 
and to make examinations for certifica- 
tion more and more difficult, so as to les- 
sen their appeal to applicants. A gen- 
eral movement toward centralizing the 
power of certification was reported. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau, the adopted stand- 


is 


| ard for teaching in elemestary grades is 


two years above high school, the mini- 
age requirement is generally 18 
years, and in 12 States applicants for 
certificates must be citizens of the 
United States or must take a pledge of 
civic loyalty. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

All States assume definite responsi- 
bility for the qualifications of persons 
licensed to ‘teach within the State. In 


no State can teachers draw salaries from 
public school funds unless they hold a 
legal teaching licénse or certificate. In 
all States there are established certain 
minimum requirements for teaching cer- 
tificates and established standards or 
grades of certificates based on academic 
or professional qualifications and experi- 
ence in teaching. 


Becoming Centralized. 

The power of certifying teachers was 
vested in local authorities first in prac- 
ically all States. It has, however, grad- 
inlly become more and more centralized. 
At present it is centered in county and 
State authorities, cities under certain 
conditions, or of a certain size, being 
exempted in most States and the towns 
in one State in New England. The cen- 
tralization has about gradually, 
more and more authority in regard to 
certification being placed in the hands 
of the State department of education. 
At the present time the certificating au- 
thority is placed in the department of 
education wholly or 


come 
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er- | 


and we are going to kéep:! 


sufficiently to give 


Comptroller General Rules 
That Rate Must Be Again 


Computed at Time of 


Making Extensions. 


Interest charges on fonts made by the 
Veterans’ Bureau to veterans of the 
World War are to be 2 per cent higher 
than the discount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank for the district in which the 
lending office is located at the time of a 
new loan, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, J. R. McCarl, has ruled, in 
a letter transmitted to the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

It was explained orally at the Veterans’ 


Bpureau that the present rediscount rate 


is 342 per cent. 

The Director of the Veterans’ 
sought an interpretation of the words 
“rate of interest fixed by law” in an 

agreement which provides for the auto- 

matic extension of loans. When such 

; extensions are made, new loans are 
created, and the interest charges must 
be determined as of the date of each 
loan year, it was held. 

The Veterans’ Bureau had inquired if 
the interest charges on such loans were 
increased or decreased accordingly to 
current market values for money. Mr. 
McCarl pointed out that the law was 
specific on this subject, and advised the 
Bureau accordingly. 


Rate of Interest Fixed. 

The full text of Mr. McCarl’s reply 
follows: 

The quoted statute, 44 Stat. 1389, 
authorizes. the Veterans’ Bureau to 
make loans to veterans upon their ad- 
justed service certificates in the same 
amounts and upon the same terms and 
conditions as are applicable in the case 
of loans made by a bank, except that 
a maximum rate of interest is fixed for 
loans made by banks, whereas a definite 
rate of interest is fixed for loans by 
the Bureau. See Question and Answer 
1, decision of March 16, 1927, 6 Comp. 
Gen. 579, 580. 

No express provision appears in the 


statute authorizing either a bank or the | 


Veterans’ Bureau to extend or renew a 
loan upon its maturity, and consequently 
no express provision appears fixing the 
rate of interest during any such exten- 
sion or renewal. 
But the authority to extend a loan 
from maturity may be considered as 
| granted a bank in the provision appear- 
ing in section 502 (c) of the World War 
| Adjusted Compensation Act of May 19, 
| 1926, 43 Stat. 126, that “the bank holding 


| after maturity of the loan but not be- 
| fore the expiration of six months after 


[Continued on Page 3, Colunn 4.] 
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of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 

The News Summary 
is Classified byTopics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 

rnd >— 


Turn to Back Page 


| days, 


some an d Costly. 


States will continue to have a Navy equal 
to that of “any world power. An aux- 
iliary merchant fleet, he added, is vital 
to the Navy in time of war. 

Mr. Madden said: 

“What are my views upon the proper 
legislation to aid the merchant marine? 

“In the first place the United States, 
with the advantage it gives 
culture and to manufacturing, should 
have a merchant marine adequate to 
move these products. That merchant ma- 
rine cannot, or probably will not, be 
conducted by the Government. 

“If we have to come to Congress for 
authority to build a ship every time a 
ship is worn out we will find a great 
many members who will oppose that— 
not that they not think it is nec- 
essary to have the — but because they 


to 


do 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Salish ‘rs in Post Office: Ss 


Brought Into Civil Service 


All laborers in first and second class 
post offices have been brought into the 
classified Cicil Service eby order of the 
President, the Civil Service Comission 
stated on October 5. The full text of the 
Commission’s statement follows: 

The Civil Service Commission states 
that the President has further extended 
the classified service by bringing within 
its provisions all laborers in first and sec- 
ond class post offices throughout the 
country. Several thousand positions are 
affected by the order. 

In 1883, when the Civil Service Law 
was passed, fewer than 14,000 positions 


were brought within the classified serv- 
The classification has been extended | 


ice. 
under each succeeding administration 
and now more than 430,000 positions are 
subject to competitive examination. 


Weather Forecasts 


Benefit Railroads 


Reduce Cost of ot of Hendtben Per- 
ishable Goods and Aid in 


Bureau | 


Train Operation. 

In an address October 5 before. the 
Telegraph and TeleNoone Section of the 
American Railway Association, the Chief 
of the River and Floods Division of the 
Weather Bureau, Dr. H. C. Frankenfield, 
sketched the history, of the Bureau from 
its inception on November 1,.1870, and 
outlined the services since undertaken in 
the expansion and development of the 
Weather Bureau. 

The statements of Dr. Frankenfield on 
the daily forecasts of the Weather Bu- 
reau and their uses follows in full text: 

Perhaps it would be of some correla- 
tive interest to state briefly what the 
Weather Bureau means to branches of 
railroad operation other than yours. 
Probably the most common application 
6f the daily forecasts to railroad opera- 
tions is in connection with the shipment 
of perishable products that require pro- 
tection against extremes of heat or cold. 

The quantity of ice consumed in re- 
frigerator cars in the course of a year is 
enormous, and the systematic observance 
of the daily weather forecasts keeps the 
ice consumption at a minimum. 

Quite a number of years ago the agent 
of a large meat shipping line informed 
the writer that he estimated that the 
savings in the ice bills of his company 
through careful observance of the daily 


| weather forecasts amounted during the ! 


warmer half of one year to at least 
$3,000 a week. It certainly cannot be 
less now. I do not know who buys the 
ice, the shipper or the railroad, but 
in any event the railroad is concerned. 

Shipments can be accelerated in ad- 
vance of unfavorable weather, or can be 
delayed until it has passed. Im earlier 
when the freight movement was 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.J 


Woolen Industries 
R sadly to Meet Crisis 


Manufacturers Declare Their 


Ability to Supply Nation 
Should Embargo Arise. 


The American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers has taken 
the same position as the cotton, silk and 
rayon manufacturers in informing Presi- 
dent Coolidge that the woolen industry 
of the United States can care for the 
needs of the nation should an embargo 
or retaliatory tariff be placed aguinst 
French textile imports. 

A letier from the President of the As- 
R. L. Keeney, and the Chair- 
man of the Executive 
erie W. Tipper, was made public by the 
Department of State October 5, and fol- 
lows in full: 

Dear Mr. 


sociation, 


President: It has come 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


agri- | 


| Federal 


| ganization. 


Commission, 
| sented arguments to individual firms and 


Committee, Fred- | 


to | 
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| Heat Above Nor at 
So Far This Year 


| June and August Only Months 
of Unusual Coolness, Says 
Weather Bureau. 


Temperature above normal ranged over 
90 per 
months of 1927 


cent of the country in the nine 


ended September 30, ac- 
cording to a statement issued October 5 


by the 
Agriculture. 


Weather Bureau, Department of 
June and 
usually cool. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A brief review of general temperature 
conditions from the beginning of the 
year to date may be made follows, 
based on reports from all first-ciass sta- 
tions. 


as 


temperatares, 
Lake re- 
showing 


had moderate 
limited areas in the 
more eastern States 
The outstanding tempera- 
was the wide- 
as the 
normal 


January 
with only 
gion and 
deficiencies. 
ture feature for February 
spread and unusual) mildness, 
month was much warmer than 
throughout practically the entire United 
States. 

March was warmer than usual 
much the greater portion of the country, 


over 
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Legality of Spreading 
Propaganda on Prices 
Under Investigation 


Question of Retail Price 


Maintenance Argued Be- 
fore Federal Trade 
Commission. 


The question of the legality of cireu- 
lating propaganda advocating _ retail 
price maintenance was argued before the 
Trade Commisison on October 
5 in the matter of the New York Phar- 
maceutical Conference, Inc. 

Counsel for the responeent, Sol A. 
Herzog, objected to an order by ‘the Com- 
mission prohibiting the Association from 
circulating such propaganda. He stated 
that such action was not illegal because 
there was no coercion used by the or- 
There was no agreement for 
he told the 
pre- 


the maintenance of prices, 
for the Association 
they 


left the decision as to whether 


would be followed open. 


Producers Allowed Privilege. 

“The United States Supreme Court has 
held that a manufacturer or vendor may 
maintain a resale price on the article 
he sells,” Mr. Herzog said. “Why is it 
illegal for a respondent to advocate such 
a policy?” 

He added that the New York Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Inc., “seeks to put 
no obligation of any sort upon any ven- 
dors. Respondent asks only for the un- 
trammeled right to advocate by written 
and spoken word to all the links of the 
merchandising chain comprehended 
within the retail drug trade, the advis- 
ability of price maintenance, the limits 
placed on its establishment by the Yaw, 
and suggested changes in the law. It 
suggests no prices; it has no follow-up 
system; it imposes no penalties; it en- 
forces absolutely and literally nothing.” 

Case Under Advisement. 

Attorney for the Commission main- 
tained that inducement toward price 
maintenance would lead to the commis- 
sion of an illegal practice, and was there- 
fore as illegal as the practice itself. 
The Commission announced orally that 
it would take the matter under advise- 
ment. 


Retaliatory Tariff 
Put on French Goods 


Customs Service Instructed to 
Impose Rate Equal to Ad- 
vance in French Duties. 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
made public in- | 


| ury, Seymour Lowman, 
structions to collectors of customs Oc- 
tober 5, which will result in raising the 
rates of duty imposed on certain com- 
modities from France in an amount equal 
to the recent increase by the French 
| Government of tariff duties on articles 
| imported from the United States. 


The d de public by Mr. Low- | t 
ee oe | high class labor and are largely used in 


' man will affect Paragraphs 369, 371, 
, 1302, 1586, 1541 and 1543 of the tariff 
act of 1922 and the increases on such 
duties will be effective 
entered for consumption or withdrawn 
from warehouses in this country after 
the date of official publication in 
weekly treasury decisions. 


Mr. Lowman explained orally that the | 
| action was taken upon the basis of in- 


formation on the French duties for- 
warded through the Department of Com- 
merce and is, he said, an 
tion under the present law. 

The full text of the decision, 
gether with the 
compiled by the Bureau of Customs, 
will be published in the tssue of 
October 7. 


to- 


yate schedules as 


August were un- | 


| Hoover, 
| the Conference, presided. 


| by 
| gested, 


on merchandise | 


the 
| long, by 


automatic ac- | 


| really 


“COVER! NMENT |. deserves a 


free and full discussion, and 


cannot fail to be benefited by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions.” 


—Martin Van Buren, 


President of the United States, 


1837—1841 
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French Adopted 


As Language of 
Radio Conference 


Use of English! in Proceed- 
With 


Provision for Trans- 





PER 
COPY 


ings Authorized, 


lation. 


Assignments Made 
For Committee Work 


Various of Delibera- 
tions Partitioned Among 


' 
Phases 


Delegations of Nations 
Represented. 


Adoption of rules, including retention 
of French as the official diplomatic 
language but authorizing use of English 
in the proceedings, was the first pro- 
ceeding at the second plenary session, 
October 5, of the International Radio- 
telegraph Conference now convening in 
Washington for the purpose of drawing 
up a form for a treaty for international 
regulation and control of radio. Assign- 


ment of delegations to committees which 


will consider the details of the proposed 
radio convention and present reports to 
later plenary sessions, was the next mat- 
ter disposed of. 

The Conference was attended by dele- 


| gates from nearly all countries employ- 


ing radio communications. The chair- 
man of the American delegation, Herbert 
who was elected president of 


Committee Assignments. 

Committee assignments were accepted 

the Conference practically as sug- 
the list of countries represented 
on each committee having been prepared 
by M. Henri Etienne, director of the 
Berne Bureau. The chairmanship of the 
Convention Committee was given the 
United States, with the explanation that 


| it should be a Committee of the Whole, 


separate from the normal plenary ses- 
sions. 

The United States is represented on 
all the committees. Only one country, 
Italy, was given the chairmanship of 
more than one committee. 

Mr. Hoover informed the Conference 
that Committee No. 5, to consider the 
report of the Committee on the Study 
of Code Language, under the chairman- 
ship of Italy, will report to the Confer- 
ence whether the report of the commit- 
tee of the International Telegraph Union, 
which met at Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, 
in August, 1926, should be acted upon by 
the present Conference or continue as a 
special committee. 

The draft of rules was submitted in 
French by the chair through M. Rusillon, 
of the Internatienal Bureau of the Tele- 
graph Union, of Berne, Switzerland. 

Use of the English language was au- 
thorized after debate over proposed 


; amendments to the draft of the rule, 


Article 5, making French the official lan- 
guage. The Conference approved an 
amendment offered by the Italian delega- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Control of Migration 
Of Mexicans Favored 


Quota Restriction of Influx of 
Labor Is Advocated by 
Representative Holaday. 


Quota restrictions of the immigration 


| law should be extended to Mexico, in the 
| opinion 


of Representative Holaday 
(Rep.), of Danville, Ill, expressed Oc- 
tober 5 in an oral statement. 

Mr. Holaday, a member of the House 
committee on immigration, was the 
author of the Holaday deportation bill, 
which passed the House in the last Con- 
gress but failed of action in the Senate. 
He is to exchange this assignment for 


| membership in the committee on appro- 
priations, 


Mr. Holaday also announced that he 
will reintroduce the Holaday deporta- 
tion bill at the coming session of Con- 
gress, 

“I have an idea,” Mr. Holad:,.- said, 
“that our present quota law should be 
extended to include Mexico. We are 
getting a large number of undesirable 
immigrants from Mexico who are scat- 
tering all over the United States. 

“They are not qualified to perform 


seasonal work. With the peak load of 
labor passed, they are left unemployed, 
are financially stranded, and become pub- 
lie charges. 

“They are not the type that can be 
readily assimilated. They do not he- 
any manner of means, to the 
best type of immigrants. 

“T shall re-introduce the Holaday 
portation bill, I have always held the 
theory that, by deportation of the un- 
desirable aliens, we benefit desirable 
aliens even more than the native born, <3 

“My deportation bill does not propose 
a radical change. As I framed it, it was 
a recodification of existing dee 
portation laws, with some changes im — 
administrative provisions. 


de- 
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Channel to Gulf From Upper Mississippi River 
3 Is Contemplated for Control of Flood Waters. 


Diversion Channel 
Possible Solution 


‘ Program for Protection of Val- 
ley to Be Thoroughly Revised, 
Says Chief of Engineers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
hooves you all to watch this matter 
closely, as a bridge once constructed is 
very difficult to alter. ; 

There are some bridges on the river 
now which will give trouble later as the 
commerce develops. When this time 
comes, these bridges will have to be al- 


tered tc give clearances which will make | 


navigation free, easy and unobstructed. 

The main thing, I think, to keep in 
mind is that no new work should here- 
after be permitted which will have to 
be altered during its reasonable lifetime. 
If this is done, the rest of the situation 
can be handled satisfactorily. 


Clearances of Bridges 


To Give Trouble Later 

Again, I can report that we are nee 
ing up to our schedule and that our goal 
is nearer and nearer accomplishment. I 
look forward with the keenest pleasure 
to the day when the Ohio River project 
shall be completed. 

Our meetings in recent years have 
happy ones. But it is like comparing a 
hearthfire to a sunsvot to liken them to 
the celebration that is soon to come when 
our goal shall have been reached. 

We got a late start on our working 
season this year, because of high water, 
but we are making headway fast at the 
present time. If river conditions continue 
good during the fall we have every hope 
that we can make up some of the time 
lost because of the late start. — 

All locks and dams‘ are now 1n opera- 
tion down to and including No. 45. If 
weather conditions are satisfactory and 
work is not delayed, all the locks and 
dams down to and including No. 53, the 
lowest of the system, will be in opera- 
tion by the end of 1929. 5 

The division engineer and district eng)- 
neers who are to talk tc you will give 
you more detailed information along 
these lines. a a 

On June 30, 1927, the beginning of 
the present fiscal year. there was avail- 
able approximately Onn 
gated funds for lock and dam construc- 
tion on the Ohio. This with about $6,- 
000,000 already obligated will be more 
than ample for the work that can be 
done. 

We cannot 
and come out exactly even at the end 
of each fiscal year, but must necessarily 
carry over a balance from year to year. 
This balance, with the sum included in 
the estimates for the next fiscal year, 


ave been 


1 


too close to the line 


will be sufficient to push the work to | 


the limit of economical expenditures. _ 

It will be the ruler of wind and rain 
and not lack of funds or human endeavor 
by the Army engineers that will defer 
completion of the project. 

Congress has in recent years appro- 
priated $50,000,000 annually for river 
and harbor works. In round figures 
about $17,000,000 is needed for the 
maintenance of completed projects. 

About $20,000,000 is spent on the 
Mississippi river system and the re- 
maining $13,000,000 is spent on new 
work on all the other inland waterways, 
on Great Lakes harbors and connecting 
channels and on harbors of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific. 


Greatest of Systems 
Of Inland Waterways 


Congress has been liberal with funds, 
and the War Department is pushing 
to completion with all its energy this 
greatest of all inland waterway systems 
of the world. We may then concentrate 
upon the remainder of the vast Missis- 
sippi river system, including its connec- 
tions along the Gulf coast, its connec- 
tion with the Great Lakes at Chicago, 
and upon its numerous important tribu- 
tary or feeder lines. 

The plan for the Mississippi system, 
as in the case of our national waterway 
plan as a whole, is a living, growing 
thing. 
pand it. 
and new waterways become 
development or for further improvement, 
the Army engineers study them and 
recommen’ new work to Congress. 

All waterways should be sound busi- 
ness investments; they must earn divi- 
dends. River and harbor 


ments our Government has made. 
Our seaccast harbors, which repre- 
sent an expenditure of over a third of 


the total amount expended by the Gov- | 


ernment for all river and harbor works, 
return annually in the way of dividends 
or savings to the people in reduced trans- 
portation costs a dividend of over 100 
per cent. Our Great Lakes harbors and 
connecting channels, with an annual 


commerce in 1926 of 137,000,000 tons, | 
also return a dividend of over 100 per ; 
cent on their costs, which totals a little | 


over $160,000,000. 

Our intracoastal waterway along the 
Atlantic coast from Massachusetts 
Florida, with its feeder or tributary 
waterways, carried a commerce of 30,- 
000,000 tons in 1926 as compared with 
19,000,000 tons in 1922, 


over 50 per cent. Even in the incom- 


whole 1s paying better than a bond rate 
of interest. 

These savings are direct dollars and 
cents savings to the people in the way 
of reduced transportation costs. 
do not include any credit for customs 
receipts on foreign trade, increased 
wealth, new industries, increased taxes 


$6,000,000 of unobli- | 


Each year we develop and ex- | 
Each year, as new localities | 
ripe for 


works as a | 
whole have been one of the best invest- 


to | 


an increase of | 


| than 


They | 


to Government, increased opportunities | 


labor the in- 
communities served 
for some com- 
means trans 


for employment for 
creased comfort to 
by waterways, which 
munities are the sole 
portation. 
The census 
commerce of the 
its tributaries as 


or 


of 


of 1889 gave the total 


28,000,000 tons. 


Mississippi river and | 


The | 


total commerce in 1926 was 57,000,000 
tons or more than twice what it was in 
1889. 
77,000,000 tons. 

You are particularly interested in your 
own Ohio, which is a most important 
part of the Mississippi system. The 
Ohio river drains a region rich in 
natural resources. 


Rich Resources Available 
For Ohio River Traffic 

On or near the river banks are enor- 
mous deposits of mineral wealth such as 
coal, fire clay and limestone, which are 
more valuable to modern civilization 
gold, silver and precious 
were to the ancients. 
of these and other basic materials of 
the iron and steel, pottery, glass and 
kindred manufactures supplied the 
foundation upon which has been cre- 
ated this highly developed industrial dis- 


In bringing together the raw prod- 
ucts of this region, as well as in dis- 
tributing the finished 
transportation has played a conspicuous 
part. The cost of production is 
fluenced greatly by transportation costs, 
and economies realized in the assembling 
of raw materials have a_ direct in- 
fluence upon the price of finished prod- 
ucis. 

The economic influence of these sav- 
ings frequently extends far beyond the 
immediate locality. 
tion and of distribution both have an 
intimate bearing upon our ability to 
compete in foreign markets, as well as 
to supply our own people with articles 
needful or helpful to their comfort and 
well being, at prices within their means. 

The reason for the heavy increase in 
waterbone commerce to be found in 


1s 


the necessity for cheaper transportation | 


The 
during 


than 
several 


that afforded by railroads. 
increases in rail rates 


and following the war, added a heavy | 


burden to commerce, which progressive 
shippers felt would be alleviated by re- 
sort to water transportation. 

That the “Back to Waterways” move- 
ment is gaining strength is indicated not 


c..ly by the traffic figures, but ‘also by the 


announced plans for extension of pri- 
vate and common carrier service, and 
the contracts awaniled new barges 
and other equipment. 

It is of more than local interest that 
the transportation of coal on the Monon- 
gahela river in 1926 resulted in great 
savings. Most of this coal was for the 
use of the steel industry, and the sav- 


for 


| ings were reflected to the nation in lower 
would | 


prices on steel products than 
otherwise have been possible. 

Nor is the saving confined to raw ma- 
tevials. The great steel corporations, 
with their plants in or near the Pitts- 
burgh district, are using river trans- 
portation more and more to reach the 
markets of the South and West. 

The oil companies also are finding that 
they can lower their transportation costs 
and reach additional markets by the use 
of tank barges, instead of tank cars, 
even where the distance by waters are 
considerably greater than the distance 
by rail. 

On the Ohio river the traffic increase 
in recent years has been most grati- 
fying. The conditions affecting com- 


merce on this river have been some- 


| what different from those affecting traf- 


fic on other waterways. 

It is logical to consider the Ohio river 
in three periods. The first period was 
that prior to 1875. This was the period 
of the development of steamboat naviga- 
tion on our western rivers. : 

t is recorded that the first steamboat 
navigation on the Ohio began in Sep- 
tember, 1811, when the steamboat “En- 
terprise” left Pittsburgh for New Or- 
leans, which it reached in January, 1812. 
By 1850 packet traffic on the Ohio had 
attained large proportions, and con- 
tinued on a orofitable basis up to the 
end of this period. 

The construction of railroads through- 
out the west between 1840 and 1860, 
however, laid the foundation for the 
later destructive competition which re- 
salted in the loss of much of this river 
packet business. 


Ohio Traffic Declines 


During Canalization W ork 

The second period from 1875 to 1904 
is that which witnessed the notable de- 
velopment of the through coal traffic 
from the upper Ohio river to the lower 
Mississippi. Due in large measure to 
a change in the markets for coal from 
the river mines of the Monongahela 
valley. and the development of the coal 
fields of western Kentucky and Alabama, 
a noticeable decrease in Ohio river coal 
tonnage occurred after the year 1901. 

The third period is from 1905 to the 
present time, during the greater part of 
which the canalization project has been 
in progress. In its incomplete state, 
the project has afforded an interrupted 
navigation which for many years greatly 
restricted its usefulness. 
show a decline in traffic from about 13,- 
000,000 tons in 1905 to about 5,000,000 
tons in 1919. 
‘ From the low of 5,000,000 tons carried 
in 1919, the traffic on the Ohio increased 


| to 15,737,000 tons in 1925, and our re- 
plete state of the main trunk line, where | 


several gaps still exist, this line as a | 


cently prepared figures show a total of 
19,754,000 tons in 1926, an increase of 
nearly 300 per cent since 1919. With 
the completion of the canalization proj- 
ect, the traffic will undoubtedly make fur- 
ther important gains. The large steel 
companies, the oil companies, the public 


| service corporations, and common car- | 


riers are all planning to use the river 
more intensively. 

Considering the Ohio and all of its 
navigable tributaries, the gross traffic 
has shown an increase from 28,000,000 
in 1919, to 55,000,000 tons in 1926. 
These figures involve some duplications, 
due to movements from one river to an- 
other, but they are comparable, and af- 


ton 


ford evidence of the fact that the traffic | 
on the Ohio river system as a whole has | 


The gross traffic for 1926 was | 


stones | 
The availability. | ) ( : 
| charges, including interest on the cost 


products, water | 


in- | 


The costs of produc- | 


| towards this control has 


The statistics | 


| Reservoir Projects 
Declared Ineffective 


Intensive Consideration Given 
All Phases of Problem, Says 
Major General Jadwin. 


nearly doubled since the close of the 
World War. 

The ton-miles of traffic on the Ohio 
river system in 1925 were 1,978,000,000, 
and a detailed study of rates and ter- 
minal expense shows that the savings 
in transportation costs amounted to 
about $20,544,000. Deduecting the fixed 


of improvements, operation, care and 
maintenance charges, the net saving is 
found to be $11,387,000. 

During the last 27 years, the Monon- 
gahela river improvement has paid for 
itself and earned a surplus of about 
$100,000,000, returned to the general 
wealth of the nation through reduced 
transportation costs. 

Based upon a ton-mileage of 2,585,- 
000,000 on the Ohio river system in 1926, 
the savings in transportation costs in 
that year amounted to about $25,000,000. 
There is nothing speculative about this 
navigation system. It is a high grade 
investment of public funds, returning 
benefits to the people fully as important 
as those of one of our major trunk line 
raidroads. 


Mississippi River Program 


Needs Thorough Revision 

Flood control matters, especially on 
the Mississippi, have consumed much of 
the time and energy of my department 
in recent months. The Mississippi flood 
of 1927 was higher by a good deal than 
any flood of record in the past, and our 
records go back something over 150 
years. 

The levee system heretofore used for 
protectjon was started largely by local 
people, who have spent over $100,000,000 
on it. The Government came in about 
1880 and has spent over $90,000,000 on 
levees, of which about $15,000,000 was 
contributed by local people. 

The Mississippi rived Commission was 
working to get levees that would pro- 
tect against 1912-13-14-22 flood condi- 
tions. That was as much as anybody 
felt bold enough to expect Congress io 
appropriate for. 

Even this program lacked $30,000,000 
to complete it. The 1927 flood caused 
a number of breaks in the levees. About 
two-thirds of the land formerly subject 
to overflow was again inundated. 

The Government project needs revision. 
The control of the Mississippi river has 
developed from a local problem into a 
national problem. Work done heretofore 
conformed to 
the data available ahd the situations ex- 
isting in the past. Now we have new 
data and a new situation. 

Previous plans have been very ambi- 
tious, possibly too ambitious in under- 
tanking to reclaim a maximum of land 
with limited funds. Now we must have 
a plan that will insure control of the 
river even though it involves reclaiming 
less land and the expenditure of more 
money. 

The geological history of the valley 
and the behavior of the river in past 
ages must be taken into account. Any 
plan that does not consider these natural 
tendencies will not stand the test of 
time. Any new plan must be in tune 
with nature. 

In the reanalysis of the situation the 
first step is to determine the size of the 
flood against which protection must be 
provided. We must get the extra water 
out of the lower river as we get water 
out of a bath tub by pulling the plug 
at the bottom. 

The indications are that the time has 
arrived when, while retaining present 
protective works and strengthening them, 
and possibly raising them slightly so 
that they will surely perform their func- 
tion, we must by-pass part of the water 
the Gulf by shorter routes. The 
amounts of these diversions and the lo- 
eations of the spillways where the water 
is to be taken from the river require 
detailed study. 

There must be some spillways below 
Red River. Study may show that some 
water must be taken from the river 
higher up and diverted through a side 
channel. 

Whether the spillways wiil be built so 


to 


as to be capable of manipulation of regu- | 


lation or whether they will be automatic 
waste weirs must be studied and deter- 
mined. Whether the new floodways will 
be dug channels or leveed channels, or 
whether the waters will be left uncon- 
trolled are questions that must receive 
much thought. 

The storing of water before it reaches 
the main stem of the river, which may 
be taken as the mouth of the Ohio, and 
its storage in the valley proper below 
the mouth of the Ohio is being studied. 

The real problem is to find the solution 
that is sound both as to engineering and 
economics. Ower 150 engineers of the 
War Department are working the 
problem. 


All Phases of Problem 
Under Intensive Study 


on 


The Mississippi River Commission is | 


, giving careful thought to the problem 
and is expected to submit for considera- 
tion by the Department estimates of 
cost for raising, strengthening and re- 
spacing the levees; their views on the 
various alternative propositions; and the 
extent to which such alternatives should 
be embodied in the new project. 

A special board has been appointed 
| by the Commission to study diversions 
and another board to report upon 
changes, if any are considered desirable, 
in the navigation project. 

The section of the river below 
mouth of the Red is being considered 
by a special spillway board, which has 
been making studies for over a year. 

I have appointed another special board 
to study the possibility of aiding in the 
problem of flood control by the construc- 
tion of reservoirs. For months all dis- 
trict engineers in the Mississippi drain- 


bs 





| tape. 
the | 





agearea have been engaged intensively 
in the collection and reduction of data 
bearing on this subject. 

The reports of the district engineers 
as to reservoir possibilities in their re- 


spective areas are being studied and co- | 


ordinatéd by the reservoir board, which 
will submit a report on the entire subject 
of possible effects on Mississippi floods 
through reservoir control. 

Study has been made by the reser- 
voir board of the detention basins of the 
Miami conservancy district in order to 
determine their effect on flood crests of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. These 


reservoirs have a capacity of over 800,- | 
| 000 acre-feet and cost a little over $15,- 


000,000. They were designed to protect 
Dayton and other cities on the Miami 
River from disastrous local floods. 


Their action, which is automatic, oc- 


curs only during local floods of consider- 
able magnitude. It consists of storing 
all of the flood flow in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the valley below the reservoirs. 
As the natural flow has fallen 
below the danger point this period water 
is discharged at a rapid rate. The ef- 
fect on moderate local floods very 
small and small floods are entirely un- 
affected. 

Reservoirs Inefficient 

For Mississippi Control 

works have been successful in 
affording the desired protection to the 
Miami valley. Their effect on the Ohio 
and Mississippi floods is to decrease the 
flood flow from one or two days and to 
then increase it for several days. It 
a matter of chance whether the net re- 
sult is to increase or decrease the max- 
imum flow of the larger river. 

For the five great floods that have oc- 
curred in the last 16 years, the effect 
of the reservoirs on both the Ohio and 
Mississippi maximum flood stages would 
have been beneficial in only one case. In 
other cases they would either have had 
no effect oy would have caused an in- 
crease in “ie flood crest. In no case was 
their effect material. 

The studies were made under 
the assumption that the reservoirs were 
operated for the purposes for which they 
were constructed; namely, protection of 
the Miami valley. Investigation was then 
made to determine their effect upon Mis- 
sissippi floods if they had been built and 
operated primarily for flood control of 
of the Mississippi. 

In this case their dependable effect on 
Mississippi floods would not exceed 1-64 
of an inca an the Cairo guage, and the 
maximum in any one of the flood years 
considered would be less than one eighth 
of an inch. Had they been operated pri- 
marily for control of floods in the Mis- 
sissippi they would have accom- 
plished the protection now afforded the 
Miami valley. 

My own office is toordinating the work 
of all these agencies and will review all 
reports. A report will be submitted by 
me on about the first of December, mak- 
ing recommendations for a revision of 
the Mississippi flood control project. This 
plan of the Corps of Engineers for Mis- 
flood control will provide ade- 
for a proper Federal program 
solving this perplexing problem. 

Last year I spoke briefly about the 
use of Government plant in prosecuting 
Government work. A large number of 
contractors tried to get legislation 
through Congress last year that require 
all or a definite percentage of our work 
to be done by contract. I am glad to 
say that the legislation failed. 

It is asserted that another attempt 
is going to be made this year. I hope 
that it will again be unsuccessful. 

Our thought is that the taxpayer is 
the man entitled to consideration in this 
matter because all the work done in any 
given case should be done by the method 
that will give the taxpayer the best re- 
sult for the money. We find human na- 
ture what it is and we get better prices 
on contracts, when we have Government 
plant around in the offing; we do not find 
anything else that is as effective in keep- 
ing down priccs 

When we get our plant tied up and 


son as 


Is 


mm 
inese 


is 


above 
above 


not 


sissippi 


quately 


» fully engaged as this year in Louisiana, 


some contractors run prices up on us and 


we find that we are faced with the ne- | 


cessitye of either letting the project go 


could do it 
and dam building, levee construction and 
bank protection, 

The contractors who are pushing this 
legislation are not the people who do 
work for our department; very few of 
the latter are in the association. These 
gentlemen find that they get a square 


| deal if they offer to do work at a fair 


price. 


In analyzing bids we usually give the 
| bidder the benefit of the doubt in com- 


paring his bid with our estimate. We 
have a careful cost keeping system on 
which to base our conclusion as to the 
cost if done by Government plant. Ex- 


perience shows that the results are rea- | 
| sonably accurate. 


The harmful legislation is being fos- 
tered by people who want to get a law 
put through, the benefits of which will 
accrue to the prosperity of their associa- 
tion, so that they may get larger prices 
for the work. The taxpayer will be com- 
pelled to pay larger sums for what can 
be done more economically, 


Opposition to Centralization 


| Of Government Engineering 


Another matter that I wish to speak 
about is that concerning the establish- 
ment of a Department of Public Works. 


| We understand that there is considerable | 


money being spent and a heavy propa- 
ganda being carried on to bring about 


a Department of Public Works, either a | 


separate department or a bureau in 


which all the engineers of the Govern- | 


ment service would be transferred to the 
Interior Department. 

We do not believe the movement is 
a good one. The works are getting along 
well as a whole and we do not think 


| they will get along well if all are drawn 


into one Department. 

There will be a multiplicity of red 
The engineers pride themselves 
on having probably as little red tape 


as any department of the Government. | 


We do not find things done in com- 
mercial life on the railroads or in 
_large corporations in the manner in 
which it is proposed to handle the engi- 
neering activities of the country through 
this Department of Public Works. Com- 
mercial interests decentralize, That is 


or 


} | work done 
by the board or of paying more than we | 
for with hired labor. Prac- | 
tically all of our work is dredging, lock | 


| other’s work. 


the tendency of modern business today, 
for they find when they centralize too 
much they introduce red tape and spend 
too much time on individual projects. 

Even so far as the Government goes, 
the practical tendency has been to make 
departments functional. The Navy De- 
partment does fork for the Navy, the 
Army does all the work for the Army, 
the Agricultural Department builds the 
roads. 

The principal exceptions to the rule 


which is handling the reclamation reser- 
voirs for the farmers, and the Treasury 


| ing post offices for the Post Office De- 
partment. The latter has however lately 
established an engineering department. 

Engineering is not an objective in it- 
self. In mining we find management, 
finance, administration, accounting, law, 
medicine, chemistry, geology and engi- 





neering serving mining; in manufactur- | 


ing serving manufacturing; in railroad- 


ing and shipping serving transportation; | 
in the power industry serving the pro- | 


duction and distribution of power. 

Engineers, through their scientific 

| knowledge, serve mining, transportation, 
|; manufacturing, power and all the physi- 
cal needs of modern civilization. Any 

organization in which a technical pro- 

fession taken out of its position of 

technical assistant and made an inde- 

pendent organization is faulty in basic 

principles. 


The 


is 


Army, the Navy, the Office of 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of Pensions, 
Saint Elizabeth Hospital, Freedman’s 
Hospital, Bureau of Public Health and 
the Veterans Bureau all have medical 
services. It would be just as reason- 
able to set up a central Medical De- 
partment for the Government by trans- 
ferring thereto all physicians and sur- 
geons from the existing services as it 
would be to set up a Department 
Public Works by transferring all engi- 
neering services to the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


of 


A good example of the sound prin- 
ciples followed in industry is that of 
the Allied Chemical and Dye Company. 
This great company does not maintain 
a centralized technical organization. 
Each subsidiary, Solvay Process, Bar- 
rett, General Chemical, Semet Solvay 
National Aniline and Chemical and At- 
mospheric Nitrogen maintains its own 
independent organization in research, de- 
velopment, engineering and construction. 


Delays, Disagreements, 
And Expense Involved 

A centralized technical unit made co- 
ordinate with operating and producing 
units which it is supposed to serve, would 
involve delays, disagreements, and un- 
necessary expense which no big business 
organization would tolerate. 

The setting up of a Department of 
Public Works would have the same re- 
sult in Government affairs. There would 
be constant disagreements between that 
Department and those using the facilities 
which it creates. Differences could only 
be settled by the two Cabinet members 
concerned, or by the President. 

A Department of Public Works would 
have great political power. Through its 
disbursements it will affect every Con- 
gressional district in the United States. 

Its Secretary would control the dispo- 
sition of immense natural resources. 
is safe to say that the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Works would be the most influential 
and politically powerful member of the 
Cabinet. 

In business and industry we judge the 
efficiency of a concern by the quality and 
price of its product or by the service it 
renders. If we want information 
cerning 
we ask 
them. 

If they are well satisfied we assume 
that the concern is well managed, knows 


those who have made use of 


perhaps are the Interior Department, | 


Department, which has also been build- | 


It | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Examination Method 
_ Found Inadequate in 


Supplying Teachers 


Is Being Replaced by Profes- 
sional Training in Recog- 
nized Institutions. 


Standards Are Higher 


Strong Movement Afoot to In- 
crease State Teacher- 
Training Facilities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





the department large authority in all | 


but about eight States. 


The legislatures of the several States | 


| generally provide for the certificating 
of teachers either (1) by providing in 
the statutes for certain definite types 
of certificates and setting forth the 
qualifications demanded for each, fixing 
the authority and power to grant them, 
regulations concerning term, validity, 
etce.; or (2) by the assignment by 
statute of the authority to formulate 
rules and regulations for certification to 
State officers, without making specific 
provision for details in the law itself. 
Such authority is generally assigned to 
the State board of education or the 
State department of education. City 
boards are granted this liberty in nearly 
all States either directly or indirectly. 
In some States a combination of these 
two methods is followed, certain general 
provisions being set forth in the statutes, 
and designated authorities given consid- 
erable liberty in fixing details and in- 
terpreting the intent of the law. These 
details and regulations are then set forth 
in official regulations. 
Systems Now In Use. 
Teaching certificates are issued by 
State (including State 
county and loeal (town, district, or city) 
authorities. Omitting cities, the follow- 


ing are the systems of administrative | 


organization for issuing certificates: 


1. State systems, in which all certifi- | 
authorities, | 


cates are issued by State 
and the State retains control over the 
whole matter of teacher certification. 


2. State-controlled systems, in which | 


State, county and district authorities 
may issue certificates, but the authority 
governing the issue 
questions and examining papers) is re- 
tained by the State officials. 
thorities merely issue certificates. 


3. Semi-State systems, in which States | 


exercise some but not complete control. 
The State Department makes the regu- 


lations and gives the quetsions for ex- | 


amination, but local authorities examine 
the papers and issue certificates. 
4. State-county systems, in which the 


State, county, city, and certain district | 
some certificates | 


authorities all issue 
and govern all or important regulations 


(formulating questions, for example) un- 


der which they are granted. 


5. State-local systems, as in some of | 


the New England States, in which com- 
plete power of certification is given to 
the township school committees as well 
as to the State department. 
Effort Toward Uniformity. 
There is a growing tendency to cen- 


tralize full certificating authority in the | 
| State department of education. 


In 35 


! States State authorities now exercise en- 


con- | 
the product or service offered, | 


its business and does it. The same stand- | 


ards should be applied in Government. 


There are no better charts in the 


world than those made by the Coast and | 


We hear no criticism 
or 


Geodetic Survey. 
of the administration 
by 
Roads or the Forest Service. The build- 
ing, work of the Supervising Architect 


the technical | 
the Bureau of Public | 


of the Treasury has long been recog- | 


nized for its excellence. 
The users of Federal waterways do 


not complain that the work of the Army | 


engineers is inefficient. The enginering 


| design and practice of the Government’s 


several engineering services is certainly 
the equal of private or commercial en- 
gineering design and practice. 

When those agitating for reorganiza- 
tion charge inefficiency in Government 
engineering, they have not taken the 


| trouble to get the facts from the best 


source, viz., those making use of the 
Government’s work, or they are delib- 
erately misleading the public. 

The Government’s 


engineering serv- 


ices do not overlap or duplicate each | 


changed. Every engineering service of 
the Government gladly furnishes to an- 


| other all technical information in its pos- 
| session, and does not do any work which 


another bureau can do for it at less cost 
or with more skill than it can do for 
itself. 

The idea that there is confusion, over- 


lapping and duplication in the engineer- 


Information is freely ex- | 


ing work performed by the Government | 
| is not founded on facts, as anyone who 


| is interested can easily ascertain. 

We have a good Government. Only 
| oné other Government of a great nation 
| has lasted as long. 

Our governmental organization 
fundamentally sound. It works. 
changes are necessary the organization 
of a Department of Public Works is not 
one of them. 

Any savings or increased efficiency 
claimed for such Department are theo- 
retical guesses only. On the other hand 
| it is certain that the proposed reorgani- 

zation will cause increased expense to 
| the taxpayers and to business men doing 
| business with the Government. 

It would take years for governmental 


is 


operation, and to get back again to the 
present standard of efficiency. 


If | 


machinery to recover from such a major 


It is our belief that the Department 


| of Public Works, if it were established, 
| would result in more red tape, greater 
| cost, more complications, and less satis- 
| faction, 


t 


tire control. There are 10 additional 
States in which the State retains author- 
ity to give questions and make regula- 
tions concerning examinations. County 


| authorities have limited powers, includ- 
| ing issuance of certificates and correc- | 


tion of papers. This arrangement does 
not necessarily result in a uniform State 


system, since counties may have differ- | 
Uni- | 


ent standards for grading papers. 
formity is obtained when State author- 
ities exercise full control. 

Two methods of securing certificates 
are recognized in the majority of the 
States, one by examination under stat- 
utory regulations by established State 


institutions), | 


(including giving | 


Local au- | 
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and county authorities, the other on the 
| basis of credentials showing academic 
and professional training sécured at ap- 
proved institutions. 
Eliminate Examinations. 

There is a marked tendency to elim- 
inate the examination method of issuing 
certificates. This is being done by grad- 
ually increasing the qualifications re- 
quired over a period of years and setting 
forth a definite prerequisite for any cer- 
tificate, including the lowest, grade, of 
academic and professional training ef- 
fective at a stated time, usually from 
two to five years in advance of the time 
at which the law is passed. This serves 
to give ample notice to prospective 
teachers that the given amount of prepa- 
ration must be made by the date set or 
certificates will not be forthcoming. 
Laws setting up requirements which de- 
mand gradually increasing qualifications 

| are often accompanied by minimum sal- 


ary laws. 


Minimum prerequisites for lowest 
grade of certificates, and number of 
States in which established follow: 

Examination only (no academic or pro- 
fessional training requirement), in 15 
States; examination and minimum 


' amount af academic training less than 


high school graduation, in 2 States; mini- 

mum academic training less than high 

school graduation and some professional 
training (6 to 18 weeks), in 2 Statcgg; 
graduation from high school, in 2 stat: 
graduation from high school and exami- 
nation, in 5 States; high school gradua- 
tion and professional training (9 weeks 
to 2 years), in 14 States; high school 
graduation, professional study, and ex- 
amination, in 8 States. 

Basis for Certificates. 

Certificates granted on graduation 
from, or course taken in, educational 
institutions of secondary or higher grade 
or by means of examination in prescribed 
subjects may be roughly classified as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Those based on graduation from a 
standard college or university, generally 
including professional courses. (2) Those 
based primarily on graduation from a 
two-year course of college grade gener- 

| ally given in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. (3) Those based on graduation 
from a four-year high school, including 
professional courses given in connection 
with the regular work or given in addi- 
tion to a prescribed four-year high school 
course. (4) Those based primarily on 
scholarship attainments, as shown by ex- 
amination. (5) Certain combinations of 
the above. A combination of this kind 
commonly established is that of setting 
|! up a minimum amount of academic and 
professional training (probably gyadua- 
tion from a four year high school with 12 
weeks to 2 yeats of professional train- 
ing), and in addition examination in cer- 
| tain prescribed subjects, until profes- 
sional training reaches the maximum re- 
| quirement of two years. 

Besides the prerequisites of academic 
and professional training, 37 States have 
established a minimum age requirement, 
generally 18 years, but in one State, 16 
years, and in five States, 17 years. 

In 12 States applicants for certificates 


must be citizens of the United States or 


take a pledge of civic lawalty. 

There has been marked progress 
among States in raising certification re- 
quirements, particularly dyring the past 
five years. The accepted standard for 
teaching in elementary grades is now 
two years above high school, representing 
completion of a standard two-year course 
ir. an approved normal school, teachers’ 
college, or university. Graduation from 
a four-year college course, including pro- 
fessional courses, is the accepted stand- 


| ard for high school teachers. 


While the examination method of cer- 
tificating teachers still persists in a num- 
ber of States, there is a strong moye- 
ment to eliminate this method and to 
make examinations, while they continue, 
more and mor- difficult, and hence of con- 
stantly decreasing appeal to applicants 
for teaching certificates. 

The examination method of certifica- 
tion is recognized as being an inadequate 
one. Progressive States are increasing 
their teacher-training facilities in stand- 
ard institutions commensurate with their 
needs in order that all schools may be 
supplied with adequately and professon- 
ally prepared teachers. 
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* Laws Covering Entry 


Of Chinese to United 
States Questioned 


Representative Free Declared 
That “Remarkably Pecu- 
liar” Situations 
Exist. 


Two Cases 


Merchant Can Bring Wife and 
Children to United States, 
But Not Merchant. 


Situations described as “remarkably 
peculiar” in regard to immigration from 
China were outlined in an oral statement 
by Representative Free (Rep.), of San 
Jose, California, a majority member of 
the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, on October 5, after 
a conference with the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Walter W. Husband, 
and others at the Department. 

’ The cases, presented at the instance 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, were those of Lew Yin and Fong 
Tong, who operate the Sang Chan Evap- 
orating Company in California. Lew 
Yin had applied for permission to bring 
his son into this country and Fong Tong 


Cites 


had applied for permission to bring his | 


wife into the United States. Both appli- 
cations were denied on the ground that 
the applicants were manufacturers and 
not merchants. 

statement follows: 


immigration laws to the Chinese. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
a Foreign Relations Committee. It is 
endeavoring to build up trade with the 
Orient. Delegations from it have gone 
to China and Japan and have 
lished friendly relations. 


Brought Up by Chinese. 


There being a large Chinese popula- | 
tion in San Francisco and surrounding | 


cities, the Chinese in turn have called 


to the attention of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce certain inconsistencies and injus- | 


tices that they feel in regard to Chinese 
immigration. 

One of these cases was recently called 
to my attention, which is as follows: 

A merchant is construed to be one en- 
gaged in the sale of merchandise at a 
fixed place of business. Anyone engaged 
in the manufacture of any goods, even 
though he sells. these goods, is desig- 
nated a manufacturer and cannot bring 
his wife or children to this country as 
can a merchant. It has been held by the 
Department of Labor that a Chinese 


proprietor of a tailoring establishment | 


and employing 13 tailors is a manu- 
facturer even though he measures you 
and takes the order and sells you a suit 
of clothes." A Chinese in New York who 


manufactures ‘noodles and sells them is | 
| China, 


designated as a manufacturer and not a 
merchant. 
Based on Chinese Treaty. 

The Department held that a resian- 
rant keeper was not a merchant but in 
a case which was taken up in the courts 
the court held that he was a merchant. 
These rulings are made on the basis of 


the commercial treaty which we have ; 
with China which permits merchants to | 
| Consideration of Tariffs 

| Word Count and Accounting 


bring their wives and children to this 
country. A Chinese born in this coun- 
try, however, under the Immigration 


Act of 1924, cannot bring in either his | 
wife or children if they are born outside | : a \ 
! tralia, vice chairman; South Africa, Ger- 
| many, 
| Colombia, Portuguese colonies, 


of the United States. 
We have this peculiar situation there- 
fore: An alien Chinese merchant can 


bring into this country his wife and chil- | ~ 
France, 


dren. A Chinese manufacturer who 
sells the products he manufactures, can- 
not bring in either his wife or children, 
and a Chinese born in the United States 


cannot bring in either }i: Chinese wife 
or children.” 


Mr. Oddie Predicts 


* pSenator Says Project Will Be 


\ 


* 


Approved by Congress 
at Next Session. 


Colorado River 
session of Congress which convenes in 
December. Senator Tasker L. Oddie 
stated orally at the White House on Oc- 
tober 5. 

Senator Oddie stated that the Boulder 
Dam project was too big to be de- 
layed or set aside. 
would be linked up in one way with Mis- 
sissippi River flood control. 
be a common sympathy of the people in 


both valleys,” he said, adding that “a | 


menace hangs over both which must be 
removed.” 


Senator Oddie expressed the opinion | 


that the Boulder Dam project would have 
no effect on tax reduction legislation 


because the initial appropriation will be | ’ 
owen PPrOr | agreed upon by members of the United 


comparatively smail. The six States in 


the Colorado River Basin are nearer to | 


an agreement on Boulder Dam develop- 
ment than ever before, as most of the 
obstacles have been overcome, the Sen- 
ator said. 


Assistant Chief Is Named 
For Latin American Affairs 


Benjamin Thaw, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Chef of the Division of 


Latin American Affairs, according to an | 


announcement by the 
State October 5. 

Mr. Thaw entered the Foreign Service 
in 1916 when he was assigned to the 
American Embassy in Paris. Since then 


Department of 





Representative Free’s | _ ‘ , : 
Contracting Countries 

There are remarkably peculiar situa- | 
tions in regard to the application of the | 


| take over 





| chairman; 
| Brazil, 
Vote for Boulder Dam 


Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Dutch 
| East Indies, 


The project, he said, | 


“There will | 


foreign competition. 





he: has served at Warsaw, Brussels, 
Santiago, and Buenos Aires. He was | 
born in Pittsburgh in 1888, where he still | 
has his home. 


| cialists comes up for a vote. 


\ 
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United States Listed on All Committees 


| French Is Adopted as Official Language With English Au- 


thorized for Use in Proceedings. 


[Continucd from Page 1.] 


tion providing for the translation of Eng- | 
lish into French, and also accepted an | 
amendment providing for translation of | 


French into English upon request. 
French Official Language. 


The effect of these amendments, Mr. | 


Hoover explained, will be to have Eng- | Nicaragua, Norway, Netherlands, 


| Rumania, 


lish translated as a matter of course, 
while French, the official language, will 
be translated only when a delegation 
seeks such translation. This provision 
was sought by the American delegation, 


but it was announced that the records | 
| Japan, 


and the final draft of the convention to 
be framed will be in French. 

The Conference rejected the amend- 
ment proposed by Senor Luis Marino 
Perez, Commercial Attache of the Cuban 
Government at Washington, who de- 
clared that delegates should be permitted 
to use the language of their own coun- 
try if they preferred. He said, in sup- 
porting his amendment, that it has be- 
come the custom in great international 
gatherings to use all languages. 

Mr. 


of all the committees will meet with 
officials of the conference October 6 at 
10:30 a. m., in Room 401, United States 
Chamber of Commerce building, to ar- 
range the schedule of their activities. 

The next plenary session, he also an- 
nounced, will be at the call of the chair- 
man. 


Assigned to Committees 

The tentative assignments of contract- 
ing countries to committees, which will 
the duty of considering the 
technical details of the proposed revi- 
sions of the London Convention of 1912 


| were announced as follows: 
estab- | 


Comittee No. 1 (Convention)—United 
States, chairman; Canada, Vice chairman. 
Committee No. 2 (General 
tions)—Great Britain, chairman, 
vice chairman; Germany, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, - Cu- 
racao, Denmark, Egypt, United States, 
Finland, France, Greece, Honduras, Hun- 
gary, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, New 
Zealand, Panama, Poland, San Marino, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syro-Libanian (ter- 

ritories), and Uruguay. 

3 (Regulations) forMo- 
Services) —Germany, 
vice chairman; Aus- 

Chile, China, 


Regula- 
Spain, 


Committee No. 
bile and Special 
chairman; Brazil, 
tria, Belgium, Canada, 


| Cuba, Dominican Republic, Egypt, United 


States, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Guatemala, Hungary, India, Indio China, 
Dutch East Indies, Italy, Japan, Morocco, 
Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, Nether- 
lands, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Committee No. 4 (Regulations for 
Point-to-Point and other Services)—Uru- 
guay, chairman; South Africa, Germany, 
Australia, Austria, Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Egypt, Erythrea, Spain, 
United States, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Dutch East In- 
dies, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Mex- 

‘o, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and Tunis. 

Committee No. 5 (Special Section to 
consider the Report on the Study of Code 
Language)—Italy, chairman; Czechoslo- 
vakia, vice chairman. 


Committee No. 6 (Tariffs, Word Count 
and Accounting). Italy, chairman; Aus- 


China, 
Belgium 
Congo, Egypt, Esthonia, United States, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, 
Dutch East Indies, Italy, Japan, Monaco, 
Nicaragua, Norway, New Zealand, 
Netherlands, Peru, Rumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Venezuela. 

Committee No. 7 (Technical). France, 
Denmark, vice chairman; 
French West Africa, Germany, Austria, 
Canada, China, Cuba, Egypt, 
United States, Finland, Great 


Bulgaria, Canada, 


Spain, 


Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Norway. Netherlands, Portugal, 
Rumania, San Marino, Somali, Sweden, 


: 3 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 


Committee No. 8 (Drafting).  Bel- 


| gium, chairman; Sweden, vice chairman; 
Legislation providing for the carrying | 
out of the Boulder Dam project in the | 


will be enacted at the | , i 
| Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 


Committee No. 9 ee Code | 


United 
Italy, 
Rumania, 


Germany, Belgium, 
France; Great Britain, 
Monaco, Netherlands, 


States, 


Sweden, 


iT sills on 5 Shoei ies 


To Be Raised One Cent 


Tariff Commission Announces 
That It Has Reached Tenta- 
tive Agreement on Duty. 


An increase of one cent per pound on 
imported cherries, which come 
pally from Italy, has been tentatively 


States Tariff Commisison, it 
nounced orally by the 
tober 5. 

The western growers of cherries have 


was an- 
Commission Oc- 


pointed out to the Commission their be- | 


lief in the necessity for a higher tariff 
on imported cherries, declaring that their 
cherry industry has been affected by 


The Commission’s record shows, how- 
ever, that eastern manufacturers con- 
tend that it was necessary for them to 
import a certain Italian type of cherry 
to meet their domestic needs, and that 
the western growers were not able to 
supply it. 

This question of domestic and foreign 
competition will be threshed out by the 
Commission when the report of the spe- 
As soon 
as the Commission has voted upon the 
matter, a report will be made to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


| Egypt, 
| Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hon- | 


‘New. Loans 


Peru, | 


Hoover announced that a meet- | 
ing of the chairmen and vice chairmen | 


| New Orleans, October 


| telegram to E. S. Butler. 
Morocco, | 
| question 
| people is, Why should a Government de- 

partment endorse and put forth with of- | 


| source. 


princi- | 


of Signals).— Japan, chairman; Hol- 
land, vice chairman; Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Spain, United States, France, 
duras, Italy, Japan, Morocco, Mexico, 
Siam, Sweden, 
Turkey, and Venezuela. 

Committee No. 10 (Work of the In- 
ternational Bureau).—China, chairman; 
Mexico, vice chairman; Germany, United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Madagascar, Austria, Portugal, 
and Sweden. 


Switzerland, 


Statistics on Cotton 


Declared Inaccurate 


Representative Aswell 
Seek Change in Basis of 


Federal Estimates. 


to 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
orally, “protest against the Depart- 
ment’s basing its conclusions upon pri- 
vate reports from the trade. The Gov- 
ernment ought to base its reports on its 
own official information and not informa- 
tion from the trade. Naturally, the re- 
ports from the trade are all in the inter- 
est of the trade and not in the interest 
of the producer. 

“I am preparing some proposed legis- 
lation that will require the Department 
of Agriculture to publish only the facts, 
without any comment, as to the production 
of cotton, the facts to be secured through 
official sources and not from the private 
reports or estimates.” 

A letter from Representative Aswell 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Lloyd S. Tenney, dated at Wash- 
ington, October 1, was made public by 
Mr. Aswell. It follows in full text: 

“T inclose telegraphic correspondence 
with Mr. Edwin S. Butler and Colonel 
H. G. Hester, both of New Orleans, on 
the carry-over and world consumption 
of cotton. 

“T shall thank you to give me a de- 
tailed reply to the telegram from Col- 
onel Hester. Who is correct, you or 
Colonel Hester? The cotton producers 
demand to know. 

“Thanking you for your immediate at- 
tention to this important matter.” 

A telegram from Representative As- 
well, dated Washington, September 30, 
to Edwin S. Butler, New Orleans, follows 
in full text: 

“Re your wire this date. 
written by 
nomics in reply to inquiry from Presi- 
dent Hale of New York Cotton Exchange 
asking for itemized statement of carry- 
over and consumption and how arrived 
at. Arrived at’ figures from four sources: 
First, carry-over of United States taken 
from report of Census Bureau dated 
August 15; second, amount of cotton in 
European ports and on shipboard to such 
ports taken from Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle August 27; third, stock on 
hand in mills other than United States 
taken from figures of International Cot- 
ton Federation; fourth, amount of cotton 
in Japan and China ports and afloat to 


Letter was 


Orient taken from Commercial and Fi- | 


nancial Chronicle. Bureau of Agricul- 


| tural Economics states that report under 
Cuba, | 
/ ago 


issued about two wecks 
and issued annually 
same date. Agricultural Department’s 
report shows carry-over 
greater than that shown by 
Colonel Hester.’ 

A telegram from Edwin S. Butler, New 
Orleans, October 1, to Representative 
Aswell follows in full text: 

“Your telegram received. Thanks for 
your prompt action in the matter. As I 
am convinced that the figures gathered 


discussion was 


is 


figures of 


the best interest of the producer in the 
South I am turning your telegram over 
to Colonel Hester for his analysis.” 

A telegram from Colonel H. G. Hester, 
1, to Representa- 
tive Aswell follows in full text: 

I have read with much interest your 
What you say 
is what could have been expected. The 
which interests the Southern 


ficial sanction statements of any of the 
sources named or of any other private 
The Census Bureau puts forth 
statements coupled by its own officials 
from detailed information which they are 
enabled to verify and which is furnished 
them under requirements of law. Why 
does not the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics do the same? 

Some of the authorities quoted by the 
Bureau of Economics have interests not 
favorable to Southern cotton. Others 
have made statements which the Gov- 
ernment endorses as facts that are 
knowledged by the others as 
guesses or estimates. 

The Southern people may justly com- 
plain of the many millions lost to them 
through the price prediction of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and now 
they are confronted by the promulgation 
of a total made up in part by guesses 
and estimates. Have they no protection 
from such measures ?* 

Personally, I do not want the Govern- 
ment’s approval or sanction of my work. 
It must speak for itself. The South may 
justly complain, having their products 
depressed by Government officials, based 
on reports. the correctness of which they 
cannot by any means know. I am sure 


ac- 
part 


| the Southern people are a unit in this | 
They may, and justly do, de- | 
mand that Government officials confine | 
| themselves to facts furnished them offi- | 
The carry-over figures of | 


respect. 


cially direct. 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
are grossly inaccurate and have severely 
depressed the value of cotton, 


| veteran, 


Agricultural Bureau of Eco-* 


about the | 


1,500,000 bales | 


| per 


: .. | discount 
by the Department are incorrect and in | 


one instance from a source prejudiced to | 


_ Of Interest Charges 


On Veterans’ Loans | Interpretation of Equity Rule 75 Involved in Case Argued | 


| Comptroller Const Rules 


Rates Must Be Again Com- 
puted at Renewal. 


| Ruling Made in Reply to In- 


quiry of Veterans’ Bureau 
on Meaning of Law. 


[Continued from Pag. 1.] 
the loan was made, present them to the 


| Director.” 


Extensions are Lawful. 

That is to say, the authority granted 
a bank to delay presenting a note to the 
Veterans’ Bureau for payment may rea- 
sonably be considered as authorizing a 
corresponding extension of time for pay- 
ment of the loan by the veteran. And 
the statute specifically fixes the rate of 
interest during the period of delay in 
presenting the note to the Bureau for 
payment, and consequently during any 
extension granted by the bank to the 
“at a rate fixed in the note up to 
the date of the check issued to the 
bank.” 

Therefore, if the agreement entered 
into between the Veterans’ 
the veteran had actually constituted an 
agreement for extension or 
from year to year of the same obli- 
gation, there might be merit in the 
contention of the bureau that the rate 
of interest fixed in the original note 
should control throughout and during 
each succeeding loan year. 

But the terms of the agreement do 
not provide for the extension or re- 
newal of the original loan in the sense 
that those terms are ordinarily under- 
stood in commercial transactions, but 
provide, in effect, for the making of 
a new loan annually. 


New Loan Each Year. 

It is provided that the interest ac- 
crued at the end of each loan year shall 
be added to the principal and that the 
aggregate of the old principal plus the 
accrued interest shail constitute a new 
principal for the next loan year. Evi- 
dently this agreement was entered into 
to equalize the Government’s ‘rights to 
compound interest on delayed payments 
with those authorized by the original 
statute with respect to compounding in- 
terest on payments made to banks upon 
default of the veteran. 

The adding of accrued interest to the 
old principal to make a new principal 
clearly constitutes a new obligation each 
year. 

In the case of Lowry Nat. Bank v. 
Fickett, 122 Ga., 489, 492, 50 S. E., 396, 
cited in 8 Corpus Juris 425, it is stated: 

“An obligation is renewed when the 
same obligation is carried forward by the 
new paper or undertaking, whatever it 
may be. There may be a change of par- 
ties. There may be an increase of se- 
curity, but there is no renewal unless the 
obligation is the same. What makes the 
renewal is an extension of time in which 
to discharge the obligation. If the obliga- 
tion changes, there can be no renewal, be- 
cause there can be no such thing as the 
reestablishment of an old obligation by 
the creating of a new obligation different 
in character.” 


Interest Rate Determined. 
The act of March 38, 1927, supra, pro- 
vides that the interest rate on loans 
made by the Veterans’ 
determined in' the manner therein pro- 
vided as of “the date of the loan.” 
As the agreement between the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and the veteran clearly 
provides for a new loan each year, 


Bureau and, 


renewal | 


Bureau shall be | 


rather | 


than for the extension or renewal of the | 


original loan, 


ning of each loan year in accordance 
with the statute, so that it will be two 
centum per annum more than the 
rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the district in which the lend- 
ing office is located at the time of the 
new loan. 


The question 
accordingly. 


Death Rate Lower 
For Week and Year 


Mortality Among Infants Is 163 
Per 100,000 of Population 
at Flint, Michigan. 


submitted is answered 


Telegraphic returns for the week end- 
ing October 1 from 67 cities with a total 
population of 30,000,000 show an indi- 


the interest rate must be | 


| determined as of the date of the begin- ‘ 
; section. 


| 


| States, is being studied by Department | 
representatives in Spain and Argentina, | 
| and will be kept out of the United States, 


| explained, 


cated mortality rate of 10.8 per 100,000 | 


of population as compared with 11 for 


the corresponding week last year, ac- | 


cording to the weekly summary of the 


| health index prepared.and issued October 


9, by the Department of Commerce. 

The annual rate for 67 cities is 12.3 
for 39 weeks of 1927, as compared with 
a rate of 13.4 for the corresponding 
weeks of 1926. The highest rate, 18.7, 
appears for New Orleans, La., and the 
lowest, 6, for Minneapolis, Minn. 

The highest infant mortality rate, 163, 
appears for Flint, Mich., and the lowest 


for Erie, Pa., Lynn, Mass., and Paterson, | 


N. J., which reported no infant mortality. 


Industrial Aleohol Council 
Called to Meet This Month 


The Bureau of Prohibition has just an- | 


nounced orally that the industrial alco- 
hol counci', whose personnel was an- 
nounced in the issue of October 1, will 
be called to meet in the latter part of 
October. 

The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
Doran, stated that the council will be 
called to meet from time to time as occa- 
sion requires, but that it would not be 
at fixed periods. 


| 


a Cinpex” 


(inpex 


‘Interpretation Given | Arguments Are Heard by Supreme Court 
In Assignment of Work of Radio Conference | 


| As to Method of Preparing Appeal Record 


by John W. Davis and Charles Evans Hughes. 


The case of the Barber Asphalt Pav- 


| ing Company, Petitioner, v. the Stand- | 


ard Asphalt & Rubber Company, No. 


| 194, which has been in litigation before 
the courts for many years, was argued 


States on October 5. 

The cause, as argued before the Su- 
preme Court, involves an interpretation 
| of Equity Rule 75, which relates to the 
| requirements as to the record on appeal, 
| its reduction and preparation. 

Merits Not Argued. 
The suit, in which the decree to be 
| reviewed was rendered, was brought by 
| the respondent against the petitioner in 


of letters patent, Nos. 635429 

635430. The merits of the controversy, 
however, were not the subject of argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court. 

The case was argued by John W. Davis 
(John W. Davis, Charles Neave, Samuel 
E. Hibben, Henry N. Paul, 
L, Patterson, on the brief) for the pe- 
titioner and by Charles Evans Hughes 
(Charles Evans Hughes, Alexander F. 
Reichmann, Thomas G. Haight, Frank L. 
| Belknap, and William F. Hall, 

brief) for the respondent. 

The case comes before the Supreme 
| Court upon writ o fcertiorari to the 
' Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. 


Record of Case Involved. 
For the petitioner it was asserted that 
section 865 of Title 28 of the United 
States Code provides that on an appeal 


from a District Court to a Circuit Court | tice 


of Appeals the condensation of the rec- 
ord of the District Court shall be gov- 
erned by the rules of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, all of which rules, 
stated, were compiled with in this case. 
It was pointed out that the Judge 
of the District Court certified the record 
in the case as presented to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to be “true, com- 
ifplete and properly prepared.” In view 
of this certificate, it was contended the 
Appellate Court should not have held 
that no evidence was properly before it. 
It was argued that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals should have given judgment 
only after an examination of the entire 
record before the Court without regard 
to technical errors. 
Reproduced In Exact Words. 
The statement was made on behalf 
of the petitioner that the District Court 


ordered that “all the testimony in this | 


cause be reproduced in the exact words 
of the witnesses and not in narrative 
form,” and that the transcript of the 





Damages F rom Insects 


Exceed Two Billions 


Annual Loss Is Great; Mr. Jar- 
dine Says Agricultural Em- 
bargoes Are Not Tariffs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Secretary pointed out that they ap- 
ply 
well 
States. Everybody may be quarantined 
and regulated, not simply foreign coun- 
tries. 


In speaking of the activities of the | 


Department in the field of protecting 


‘Jardine mentioned the corn 
borer, which was brought in from with- 
out, and on which $10,000,000 was spent 
this year. He also explained that the 
seed laws 
were necessary because seeds grown in 
one soil and climate were not necessarily 
adaptable to conditions in the United 
States. Alfalfa and clover seed, under 
the act, are now colored so that the 
farmer may know whether he will ob- 
| tain a yield if they are planted in his 


over this question is being straightened 
out satisfactorly, the Secretary said, and 


by Argentine officials. The fruit fly, so 
greatly feared by growers in the United 


| Secretary Jardine stated. 
“My object in outlining and emphasiz- | 
| ing these activities,” Secretary Jardine | 
“is to teach Americans that | 


sina anata embargoes are not tariffs.” 


Wea len Industries Able 
To Supply Nation’s 


Contiousl from Page 1.] 


\ before the Supreme Court of the Untted | 
Created, 


and Edward | 


on the | 


| to a misconception of the 


| tioner’s contention as to 


record was made up in conformity with | 
this order of the court. It was argued 
that if this order was error, 


Finally, it was argued for the peti- 
tioner, that, assuming that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals was correct in its in- 


| terpretation of Equity Rule 75 and that 
of said Court | 


| Says That Every Effort Will Be 


it was within the power 
to refuse to consider the merits of the 
appeal because of a failure to comply 
with the rule as so interpreted; never- 
theless, 


stances, the Court failed to exercise a 


| sound discretion in refusing the peti- | 


tioner the opportunity to comply with 


| Equity Rule 75, 
| the District Court for the infringement | 


and | 


Improper Certification Claimed. 

For the respondent it was argued that 
petitioner’s contention as to the validity 
of Equity Rule 75 is unsound and due 
proper func- 
tions of a court of equity. It was con- 
tended that petitioner did not comply 
with the rules of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. And it was stated that peti- 


section 865 of title 28 of 
States Code is narrow and unjustifiable. 


The evidence was not properly 


| fied by the Judge of the District Court, 


it was also contended, 
It was said that “the flagrant viola- 


tion of Equity Rule 75 by petitioner is 


| not a mere question of error or mistake, 
| but a deliberate flaunting of the rule. 


| The Cireuit Court of 


it was | 


to our own insular possessions as ! 
as to regions within the United 


| (Rep.), 
| United States District 
| Wells, 
| respects. 


| discuss 


Appeals’ affirm- 
ance of the judgement of the lower court 


is quite in line with the general prac- | 


and is not contrary 
Rule 76.” 
Contend Refusal Was Proper. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, it was 
argued, properly refused to consider the 
purported evidence because it had not 
been condensed and put in _ narrative 
form, in violation of Equity Rule 75. 

The contention was advanced that the 
purported evidence was never properly 
made a part of the transcript of the rec- 
ord filed in the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and hence, was of necessity properly dis- 
regarded by that court. 

It was stated that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals did not err in refusing to grant 


to Equity 


petitioner’s belated motion for leave to | 


procure from the District Court a record 
complying with the rule. 

Therefore, it was concluded, that the 
order of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
was clearly right and should be affirmed. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 5, 1927 

10 Charles Curtis 

accompanied by 

Judge Iva K. 

of Porto Rico, called to pay their 


Senator 
Kansas, 


a m. 


of 


10:30 a. m. Representative Stephen 
G. Porter, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
matters of 
President. 

11 a. m. President of the National 
Farmers Union Charles S. Barrett called 
to discuss general farm problems. 

11:30 a. m. President of the National 
Civil Service Reform League George Mc- 
Aneny, of New York, called to pay his 


routine with the 


| respects. 


passed by the last Congress | 


The controversy with Argentina | 


| the seed is being inspected and colored | 


| Hawaii Victor K. Houston called. 
the United States from foreign pests, | 
| Secretary 





Needs | 


| the attention of the executive committee 


of the 
and 


American Association of Woolen 
Worsted Manufacturers, which is 


comprised of mills and sales agents rep- | 


resenting a considerable section of the 


try, 
French Government, which entails tariff 
discriminations against the 
States, the administration is seriously 


considering acting under Clause 317 of | 


the Tariff Act, which as we understand 
it provides that in case of discrimination 


the President may impose an increase of | 
50 per cent duty on goods imported from | 


that country. 

Should ‘this action not result. in a cor- 
rection of the situation, we understand 
that the President is empowered to im- 
pose an absolute embargo. 

If it unfortunately becomes necessary 
for you to resort to such drastic action, 
we desire to state that the American 
woolen and worsted industry produces a 
variety and quality of goods quite ade- 
quate to meet the needs of our people, 
as well as to satisfy the discriminatory 
tastes of American consumers. As there 
is at the present time a substantial per- 
centage of idle machinery in our indus- 
try, any additional demand for merchan- 


| dise could readily be taken care of. 


‘ 


It is therefore the conclusion of our 
Executive Committee, reached after ma- 
ture deliberation, that action 
Clause 317 would impose no hardship 
upon the people of cur country. 


under | 


| woolen and worsted industry of the coun- | 
that in view of the recent act of the | 


United | 


| 


| 





12 Noon. Delegate in Congress from 
Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m. Senator Tasker L. Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


wt 
= Tere, 


yPHAR GIN 


it was at | 
most reversible and not irremedible error. | 


in view of all of the circum- | 


the effect of | 
the United | 


called to | 
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‘Government Plans 


Full Registration 
Of Nicaragua Voters 


Secretary Kellogg Declares 
United States Has Assumed 
This Obligation, 


Mr. Borah 


Answers 


Made to Eliminate Frauds 
and Intimidation. 


The United States in supervising the 
Nicaraguan general election next Au- 
gust includes in that obligation the pre- 
liminary steps, including registration, 
the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, advised the Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senator William E, Borah, of Idaho, in 
a letter made public October 5. 

Senator Borah made public both his 
own letter, making inquiry of Secretary 
Kellogg if it were not possible to ar- 
range for a full registration in Nie- 


| aragua so that all entitled to vote might 
certi- | have the opportunity. 


The Secretary re- 
plied that the United States’ chief obli- 
gation is to see that every citizen there 
So entitled may have opportunity to vote. 
The letter from Senator Borah to Sec- 
retary Kellogg follows: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 
matter has had your atention, or will 
have. But by reason of information 
reaching me from Nicaragua, may I call 
your attention to the situation there 
with reference to registration. 

I am advised that the majority of the 
Nicaraguan citizens are not registered 
as voters. That by reason of manipula- 
tion heretofore had at some previous 


I presume the 


, time in the history of the country, regis- 


tration has not been had to any marked 
extent. 


If it is possible to arrange for a full 


| registration or for an opportunity for all 


to register who desire to do so, it seems 
to me that action ought to be taken. 

I call this to your attention because 
it has been particularly called to mine. 


Secretary Kellogg’s Answer. 

The letter from Secretary Kellogg to 
Senator Borah, dated October 4, follows: 

My dear Senator Borah: I have your 
leiter of October 3 concerning the sub- 
ject of registration for the coming elec- 
tion in Nicaragua, As I understand the 

situation, the chief obligation which we 
| have assumed in connection with the su- 
pervision of this election is to see that 
every citizen of Nicaragua entitled to 
vote has a full opportunity to do so. 
Supervision means not merely the pres- 
ervation of order at the time of the 
election, but a sufficient control over 
| the preliminary steps, including regis- 
| tration, to see that everybody entitled 
| to vote has an opportunity to register. 
In other words, the registration is vital. 
We can not, of course, contemplate 
| the holding of an election in Nicaragua 
; on the basis of previous registration 
| lists.) So far as the Department and 
General McCoy are concerned, this mat- 
ter seems vital to us as it does to you. 
| Naturally nobody can guarantee ideal 
| results in any country, but you may de- 
pend upon it that every effort will be 
made on our part to eliminate fraud and 
intimidation, and to guarantee to every 
citizen of Nicaragua his rights in this 
matter. 

As you probably know, General Me- 
Coy has already been looking the ground 
over in Nicaragua, and has just returned. 

| I have not yet seen him but expect to 
do so within the next day or two. 


‘““WHAT DOES IT SAY, 


To the ordinary man-sized job 


DANIEL ?”’ 


of selling an established product 


in an established market advertising now is shouldering two other 


problems: 


What to do with an established product when its established 


market dries up. 


How to present to the publica new idea _— acceptance of 
that idea demands sloughing off old habits and acquiring a new 


set in their stead. 


It is like going from simple 


arithmetic to differential calculus. 


Instead of dealing with tangible digits, we must reckon with x, 


an unknown quantity raised to 


the vth power. 


The advertising man is expected to find the answer. More 
and more in this complicated modern business world the manu- 


facturer is turning to him for 
Belshazzar turned to Daniel. 


advice, for prophecy almost, as 


The advertising man must interpret what the hand is writing 


on the wall, or be thrown to the lions. 


‘The manufacturer must 


have reasonable faith in advertising or in he goes too. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, 


inc. ADVERTISING 


247 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY) 
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Fifty-four Are Given Commissions 


As Second Lieutenants After Tests 


Candidates for Rank 


of Officer in Regular 


Army Are From Enlisted Ranks and 
age Civil Life. 


Fifts-four second lieutenants have 
been appointed in the regular Army from 
the enlisted ranks and from civil life, 
according to an announcement just made 
by the Department of War. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The following named candidates from 
the enlisted ranks and from civil life 


have been appointed second lieutenants | 
jn the regular Army as a result of the | 


examination held June 20 to 25, 1927. 
The appointments of the candidates from 


the enlisted ranks will date from June | 
16 while those of the candidates from | 


civil life will date from June 30, 1927. 


Acheson, George Robert; A. C.; Sec- | 
ond Lieut. A. C.-Res., on active duty at | 


Fort Crockett, Texas. Home: 163 Sum- 
mer St., Lewiston, Me. 

Adams, John Quincy; A. C.; 118 B 
East, Hillcrest Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 


Angell, Henry Rosser; A. C.; Sergeant, 


A. C. Tech. School Det., Langley Field, | 


Va. Home: Birmingham, Ala. 
Bauer, Morris Miller: C. E.; 71 Waban 
* Park, Newton, Mass. 
Benner, Donald Wright; A. C.; Sec- 
on active duty at 
Home: Mays, 


° 


ond Lieut. A. C.-Res., 
Fort Crockett, Texas. 
Ind. 
Bergquist, Earl Clarence; 
Sampson St., Crookston, Minn. 
Bissell, Harry Prime; A. C.; 2d Lt. 
A. C.-Res, on active duty at Mitchel Field 


Inf.; 802 


L. I., N. Y. Home care John Nickerson | 


& Co., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Blaufuss, William Barwig; A. C.; 4436 | 


N. California Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Brown, Harold Frederick; A. C.; 2246 
86th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Chase, Richard; Inf.; 19 Nesmith St. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Coleman, Jares Samuel, jr.; C. A. C.; 
Eutaw, Ala. 
Sergeant Promoted 
At Fort Benning 


Dark, Joseph Lawrence; Inf.; Sergeant, 
Co. “D’. 29th Infantry, Fort Benning, 
Ga. Home: Columbus, Ga. 

Desrosiers, Leo William; A. C.; care 
Huff Daland Dusters, Inc., Ouachita Natl. 
Bank Bldg.. Monroe, La. 

Disney, Paul Alfred; Cav.; 37 Federal 
Street, Beverly, Mass. 

Douthit, Lafrence Henry; A. C.; 2d Lt. 
A. C.-Res, on active duty at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. Home: 303 Chandler St., 
Rantoul, Ill. 

Drake, Royce Alison; Cav.; Hermain 
House, East Lansing, Mich. 

Ellison, James Arthur; A. C.; 2d Lt. 
A. C.-Res, on active duty at Selfridge 
Field, Mich. Home: 1221 10th St., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Fair, Ford Larimore; A. C.; 2d Lt. A. 
C.-Res, on active duty at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. Home: 515 E. Wash- 
ington St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Felber, Joseph George, Inf., Corporal, 
Co. “E,”’ 29th Inf., Ft. Benning. Ga. 
Home: 153 1st Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Flatequal, Harry John, A. C., 4919 9t 
St., N. Y., Washington, D. C. 


Foote, Louis Howard, C. of E., care | *? il 


J. E. Brien, Newport, Wash. 

Geer, George Richard, A. C., 8 Pros- 
Pect St. (Auburn) Cranstan, R. I. 
George, Otto Clyde. A. C., 
Cadet. Fort Grockett, Tex. 

Effingham, Kans. 


Flying 


Gross, Walter William, A. C., Flying | 


Cadet, Fort Crockett, Tex. Home: 
Houston, Tex. 
Gustafson, Carl 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Heinlein, Rex Ivar, jr., C. of E., 2102 
East 36th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hickey, Albert Neil, Inf., 1767 State 
St., Racine, Wis. 


Alexander, tnt., 


Hopkins, Joseph Gerard, A. C., 2d Lt. | 


A, C.-Res., on active duty at Selfridge 
Field, Mich. Home: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Private Commissioned 
At San Francisco 
Hunt, Harold Henry, F. A., Private, 
Hq. Co., 30th Inf., Pres. of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Home: Los Angeles, Calif, 
Jones, John N., A. C., Flying Cadet, 
7th Obsv. Sqdn., France Field, Panama. 
Home: Reading, Kans. 


Lewis, Paul Wesley, Inf., Box 474, | 


Ripon, Wis. 


Lightfoot, Frank Alfred. F. A., Thorn- | 


town, Ind. 
Macnair, George Henry, A. C., 
Cadet, Fort Crockett, Tex. 
McCord, Harlow Clyde, C. A. 
den, Neb. 
Messmore, Waldine Winston, 
831 Van Buren Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 
Neville, Forrest Lynn, A. C., Flying 
Cadet, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Flying 


C., Til- 


East Ashby, San Antonio, Tex. 


Overacker, Charles Bernard, jr., A. C., 


2d Lt. A. C.-Res., active duty at Mitchel | 
eee 


Field, L. 
Calif. 

Palmer, Ivan Maurice, A. C., 2d Lt. 
A. C.-Res., on active duty at Fort Crock- 
ett, Tex. Home: Vickery, Tex. 

Park, Frank Keith, A. C., 
Cadet, 7th Obsv. Sqdn., France Field, 
Canat Zone. Home: Escondido, Calif. 

Pitman, John R., jr., F. A., 611 Berke- 
ley Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Pride, Ronald Irving, F. A., 
Brewer St., Manchester, Iowa. 
Member of Reserve 
Returns to Duty 

Prindle, Hoyt Leroy; A. C.; 2d Lt. AC- 
Res. active duty Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Home: 210 W. Orange St., Santa Maria, 
Calif. 

Robinson, Frank Hamlet; A. C.; 2d Lt. 


I., New ,York. Home: Niles, 
Flying 


213 N. 


A. C.-Res., active duty at Selfridge Field, | 


Mich. Home: Glendale, Calif. 

Roscoe, Keith; A. C.; 2d Lt. AC-Res, 
active duty at Selfridge Field, Mich. 
Home: Loma Portal, Calif. 


Saville, Gordon’ Philip; A: C.; 2d Lt. | 


Mitchel 


Crest 


AC-Res. active duty at 
tL. I., N. Y. Home: Hill 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Selman, George; 
St., Dallas, Texas- 


Field, 
Road, 


Inf.; 912 West 8th 





Home: | 


} command of Brig 
; Vancouver acks, 

| to command of Third 

| Wash. 


| signed to ex 


349 Van Brunt St., | 4 


A. C., | 


| as recorder « 


| Departmer 
Newstrom, Herbert Melvin, A. C., 634 | ‘Col. 


| Corps, nov 


| for which the lessor is entitled 


| longer route by 


Springer, Allen Ralph; A. C.; 2d Lt. 
AC-Res, active duty at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. Home: 1311 West Crawford 
Ave., Connellsville, Pa. 

Tefft, Gilbert Lorenzo; A. C.; Flying 
Cadet, Luke Field, Hawaii. Home: Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

Wheaton, Harold A.; A. C.; Flying Ca- 
det, Langley Field, Va. Home: Phillips- 
burg, Kansas. 


Wiseman, Vera H.; Inf.; Sergeant, Co. | 
B, 15th Tank Bn. Ft. Benning, Ga. Home: | 


So. Webster, Ohio. 


Wolfe, Franklin Calhoun; A. C.; 2d Lt. 


AC-Res, active duty Mitchel Field, N. 
Y. Home: 1416 Austin St., Houston, 
Texas. 

Woodruff, Paul Leamon; A. C.; Staff 
Sat., 91st Obs. Squad. Crissy Field, Cali- 


| fornia. Home: Rockford, Illinois. 


Woolard, Herman Franklin; A. C, 2d 
Lt. AC-Res, active duty Aerial Survey, 
Tenn. River Headquarters, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Home: Trimble, Tenn. 


Army Orders 


Issued October 4, 1927. 

First Lieut. John H. Hinds, ld Artillery, 
name placed on detached of rs’ list. 

Capt. Eustace M. Peixott ntry, re- 

lieved from assignment wit division, 
Presidio of San Francisco, . and from 
further detail with O i Reserves of 
Ninth Corps Area, < d to report 
for duty to comman t ed States 
Disciplinary Barracks, F Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 
Capt. Fred Edward d, Signal Corps 
Reserve, ordered to e duty and as- 
signed for training to Fort H. G. Wright, 
New York, * 

Maj. Thomas Willis Signal Corps 
Reserve, ordered to re du and di- 
rected to report for t i 

nal Officer, Washing 
Maj. George Brook » Medical Corps 
ordered to acti y, and di- 
to report f< Surgeon 
General, Washington, D. 

capt. Fred M. F 

s, assigned to duty 
Yard, Bremerton, 
- Col. Brai i 
Corps, ass 


Quartermaster 
Puget Sound 


Quarter- 


artern r Gene 
Capt. George M. 
ter Corps, assigned 
to quartermaster supply 
cisco general depot, 
Capt. Manning W. 
master Corps, assigned t 
to the quartermaster 
Francisco general depot, 
Lieut. Col. Henry C. 
Corps, relieved from ass nt at station 
hospital, Fort Sam He xX., and as- 
signed to duty at general dispensary, New 


ter 

as in- 

S, Ohio, 

ant to the 
sneral depot 


Lieut. Col. E 


| tillery, relieved 


tillery Group, San i 
signed to duty with 95th 
station at San Antonio, 1 
Wrnt. Offr. Arthur ne 
from assignment as band leade 
Infantry, Vancouver Barracks, 
a i as band leader 


relieved from 


assigned 
avalry, 


>necker, | 


months and jays. ee 
Brig. G h D. Leitch, relieved 


nd from ¢ 


Col. Walte C. Short, Cavalry, 2ppoint- 
ment as b r As- 


Madi- 


general announced 
d of 2nd Brigade, 
son Barracks, N, Y. 
First ut. Reginald W. 
try, detailed in Quartermast . 
lieved from a nment t 5 Tank Bat- 
1 1 


talion, Camp de, Md., and 7 
assist rtermaster at Fort Etha 


Reeves, Cavalry. apn 
r general announced. Re- 
é | f é fnment at headquarters 
Eighth Cor s Area, Fort Sam Houston Te : 
a -d to command of Fifth B 
rracks, Wash. 
tichmond P. Davis. Ppoint- 
general announced. Re- 
A of Third Division. 
+, and assigned to eom- 
Fourth Corps Area, with cta 
McPherson, Ga. * 
rd J. om, 18th 
y as st 
a, relies 7 
th Infantry, and direc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uni- 
as- 


d to 


Y it 
‘ y of Pennsylvaniz 
signment to 15 
take station 
Second Lieut. 
alry, detailed in Air Corps, 
from as ! nt to 5th Cavalry 
Tex., z assigned for duty an 
Air Corns Primary Flying 
Field, Tex ; : 
Maj. Jesse W. Boyd, Infantry. 
f the court of inquit y 
Eighth Corps 
’ Henry, Inspec 
: relieved. 
Col. Clyde E. Hawkins, Qua 
pital, at vert Reed er: 
ital, lington, - C., directed to repor 
to Arn retir ng board for Gamtaneion mie 


> 


Daily Decisions | 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditaures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
A-17215 (S). Leases — Waste. 

struction farm houses upon tracts leased 
for cant ment and camp sites, although 
necessiz for the use of the land for the 
purposes for which leased, constitutes waste 
1en to dam- 
ages. 6 Comp, Gen. 562, modificd. 
Cla ms—Certification to Congress. 
Claims for damages resulting from breach 


| of an implied covenant not to commit waste 


on leased premises, may not be certified to 
Congress by the General Accounting (fhe; 
27 Comp. Dec, 594; 1 Comp. Gen. 149; 9 jq 
149; A-173 March 21, 1927, 
‘ansportation Justice, Dis 
t officer not authorized to pay clain 
issenger transportation. Credit haying 
been allowed for amount properly payable 
need not be disturbed. The fare by 
which service was not 


id 


quired nv 


” President of the United States, 


i4th Coast | 
j 


John C, Crosthwaite, Cay- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such away as. to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


desire for the 


sense and 


1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being appliked with good business 
fMmanagement. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will erable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them, Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Soil Survey of United States Is Being Made 
To Show Value of All Lands for Agriculture 


Topic 23—Agriculture 


Twentieth Article—Soil Investigations. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topies: 
First, Public Healt®; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twenticth, 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
Indian Affairs; twenty-second, Aeronautics. 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


By A. G. McCall, 


Chief of Soil Investigations, Department of Agriculture. 


ROM the very beginning the Federal Government 

pas recognized the fundamental importance of 

the soil as a great national asset. As early as 

1796 in his last message to Congress, Washing- 
ton wrote: “‘In proportiorf as nations advance in popu- 
letion * * * the cultivation of the soil becomes 
more and more an object of public patronage.” 


President Coolidge voiced the same idea last June 
in his address at the opening of the First International 
Congress of Soit Science, when he said: ‘The funda- 
mental importance of the soil as a national and inter- 
national asset becomes at once apparent when we re- 
flect upon the extent to which all mankind is dependent 
upon it, directly or indirectly, for food, clothing, and 
shelter. Long after our mines have ceased to give up 
their treasures the soil must continue to produce the 
food necessary for feeding the increasing population of 
the world.” 


In 1901 the soil work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was organized as a separate unit which functioned 
as a separate Bureau of Soils, until July of the present 
year when it became a part of a new and larger organ- 
ization, the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

* ” * 

HE soil survey: More than 25 years ago the Bureau 

undertook a soil survey of the United States, which 
would furnish a detailed inventory of the soils of the 
country and which would bear the same relation to our 
soil resources as the geological survey bears to our 
mineral resources. In this survey the areas of different 
kinds of soils are shown on an accurate base map by 
the use of different colors. 


The completed detail map of each surveyed area is 
usually printed on the uniform scale of one inch to the 
mile and shows not only the different kinds of soils but 
also accurately locates all of the important physical 
features, such as roads, towns, schools, churches, and 
farm dwellings. Two men usually work together, going 
over the country-at intervals of about one-quarter of a 
mile, inspecting in sufficient detail so as to show soil 
variations on the map as small as from 5 to 10 acres. 

* x # 

A report accompanying each soil map fully describes 
the properties of the soil ‘and subsoil, topography, water 
supply, and drainage conditions, crop adaptation, gen- 
eral systems of farming, and the methods of soil man- 
agement followed. There is also included a general 
discussion of the agricultural development of the 
county, farm improvements, important products, mar- 
kets, transportation facilities and the general condition 
of the community. 


In the arid and semiarid portions of the United 
States, the occurrence and character of soil “alkali,” 
ground water relations, irrigation problems and other 
important conditions pecular to such lands are also 
dealt with in the soil survey reports. 


A HIGH degree of eccuracy has been reached in mak- 

ing soil maps. Soil surveying represents the me- 
chanics of a new science, and it has been necessary to 
work out methods step by step. The geological rela- 
tions, the great variety of materials of different com- 
position from which soils have developed, the various 
modes of soil formation, all of which have a bearing on 
the final characteristics of the soil, had to be worked 
out as these problems were met with in the field, and 
the whole system of soil classification gradually had 
» be perfected. 


Each year has seen progress, and in recent years a 


stage of development has been reacned which combines 


Copyright 


‘Civil Service Posts | this period the conduct or capacity of | 


| the probationer be not satisfactory to 


fundamental scientific principles with accurac:’ in soil 


classification, so that the modern maps accurately out- 
line the different soil types and present the conditions 
as they are actually found in the field. Soil variations 
of 10 acres or over are shown on the maps, and often 
tracts of five acres or less are indicated. 

=  « 

In the application of the soil survey, the individual 
is usually interested in a particular locality of limited 
extent. The States are interested primarily in the lands 
within their borders, whereas the National Govern- 
ment is interested in the whole country. For the sake 
of uniformity and in order that all interested parties 
may think of soils in the same terms, the Bureau of 
Soils has worked out and put into effect a system of 
soil classification and naming broad enough to embrace 
the entire country and inclusive enough to allow the 
differentiation of minor details. 


To insure continuous adherence to the idea of uni- 
formity in classifying soils throughout the United States 
and at the same time to provide for proper considera- 
tions of local conditions, it has been found desirable 
that Federal and State agencies should work together 
in making soil surveys in any particular State, with the 
former acting as the coordinating agency. 


* cg * 


TIS also recognized that the soils departments of the 
State experiment stations are best qualified to do 
the State’s part of the work, because of special knowl- 
edge of the soils of the State, and because of the fact 
that soil fertility investigations should be closely cor- 
related with soil classification. 


For these reasons, the Federal Bureau of Soils and 
the State experiment stations have in most cases en- 
tered into cooperative agreements for carrying on soil 
survey work. In such agreements the expenses are 
divided equally between the two cooperating agencies. 
It is the plan ultimately to extend soil surveys to cover 
all portions of the country. 


* #2 


The soil survey is of value to the individual farmer 
because it classifies the agricultural and the nonagricul- 
tural land, and indicates soils which are best adapted 
to special crops and areas best suited to intensive crop- 
ping systems, It is of particular value to farmers who 
are seeking new locations and to city folks who are in- 
terested in buying farm land, and in general, for locat- 
ing suburban developments or in seeking land suitable 
for parks or golf courses. 


State agricultural experiment stations utilize the 
information in the reports to aid them in the locating 
of outlying experimental fields, agricultural high 
schools and colleges and the county agents make exten- 
sive use of thé soil maps and reports in dealing with 
cropping systems and soil management problems. Road 
engineers and factory managers use the maps in locat- 
ing road building materials and deposits of clay and 
other raw materials. 

+ * * 
A NOTHER unusual but very important use which is 
. being made of the soil survey reports is in con- 
nection with public health and sanitary surveys made 
by large life insurance companies, and by banks in 
connection with loans made on farm lands. 

The total expense of making a detailed survey of a 
county is less than the cost of a quarter of a mile of 
a modern concrete road. The actual average cost in- 
cluding both Federal and State expenses is only a 
fraction over two cents per acre. It is doubtful if there 
is any other line of public work of such great economic 
value that can be done at so low a cost to the taxpayer. 

*« * ~ 


Since 1899 over 1,100 areas have been surveyed, ag- 
gregating over 800,000,000 acres. This does not in- 
clude surveys made for the Forest, Indian, and Recla- 
mation Services, and special service rendered the De- 
partment of Commerce in their rubber investigations. 


Much scientific data has been collected. The char- 
acteristics of soils have been determined and evaluated, 
their course of development traced, and fundamental 
facts have been determined to make possible a scientific 
classification of the soils of the United States and 
broaden the foundation of a rational soil science, 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 7, A. G. McCall, Chief of 
Soils Investigations, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, will con- 
tinue his discussion of the soil survey and the 
uses to which it is put in aiding agriculture. 


1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Cerporation 


Competent 


| the American spirit. 
| misgivings about the motives 


| tional 





there is an actual shortage of eligibles, 


The de- | 
| opinion of the Civil Service Commission, 


| the difficulties 
this regard with the civil service law, | 





1 urnished should not be in excess { 
j of the fare by the shorter line, 


Filled on Probation 


| Retention Beyond Period Con- 


firms Appoiatment to Per- 
manent Employment. 


Apportionment of appointments in the | 
Federal service to citizens of the various | 
| States on a basis of relative populations | 


of the States is not feasible, in the 


expressed in a szatement publication of 


which was begur- in the issue of Octo- | 


per 5 
The results of experience, explaining 
of exact experience in 


are explained. The failure of States to 
supply eligibles in sufficient numbers to 
fill their quotas in the civil service re- 
quirements is an outstanding obstacle, 
it was stated.- 
The chances of eligibles for appoint- 
ent and promotion in civil service are 
o diseussed. The full text proceeds: 


When, after full and fair trial, during 


the appointing officer the probationer 
will be so notified in writing, with a full 
statement of reasons, and this notice will 
terminate his service, His retention in 
the service beycnd the probationary 
period confirms his absolute appoint- 
ment. 
‘ Under the law, nothing can help and 
nothing can hinder the certification of an 
eligible for appointment in the order of 
the standing on the register. 

The commission can not interfere with 
the proper exercise of the discretion 
vested in appointing officers by the rules, 


| which permit them to select for appoint- 


ment any one of the three eligibles whose 
names are certified, but the selection 
must be made without regard to political 
or religious Considerations. 


Prospects of Appointment. 

The prospects of appointment are much 
better for those who qualify for positions 
which require special knowledge or train- 
ing than for those who pass the general 
clerical examinations, For many techni- 
cal, professional and scientific positions 


| the lowest salary for the 





stenographers and _ typists 


| who are willing to accept the usual en- 
| trance salaries offered have better pros- 


pects for appointment than applicants for 
other clerical positions. 

An eligible who declines appointment 
will be dropped from the eligible register 
and his name will not be restored unless 


| he gives a reason for the declination that 


is satisfactory to the commission and 
gives assurance that he will accept the 


| next appointment offered for service in 
| the locality and at the entrance salary 


which he has indicated his willingness to 


; accept. . 


Entrance salaries are stated in exami- 
nation announcements, and, where prac- 
ticable, information is also given in the 
announcements concerning the prospects 
for promotion. 

Entrance to the service is usually at 
grade, the 
being filled 
The prospects for 


higher-salaried positions 
through promotion. 


| promotion vary in the different depart- | 


ments and depend upon the efficiency of 


the employe and the needs of the service, | 
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Reason Is Declared to Dominate 
Emotion in American Diplomacy 


Representative Davenport Supports Policies 
in Far East, Central America, and Kurope 
as Dictated by Intelligence. 


Representative Davenport (Rep.), of 
Clinton, N, Y., in an address before the 
combined women’s clubs of Utica, N. Y., 
October 5, said that “at the hot points of 
our international diplomacy today, in Eu- 
rope, in Central America, in China, rea- 
son is dominant over emotion and im- 
pulse.” 

He said the practical temper of the 


United States “would avoid political en- 
tanglements or burdensome commitments 
in Europe, in areas of age-old contro- 
versy which it little comprehends.” 
Taking the theme, “The American 
Spirit in Foreign Affairs,” he pointed 
out that in some Caribbean republics, 


national discipline is largely undeveloped 


and abnormal activities directly affect 
the United States as well as foreign in- 
terests, and that this country has a moral 
respensibility, under the Monroe doctrine, 
for injustices in that region to foreign 


peoples. f For all these reasons, he said, | 
it is necessary at times for the United | 


States to police portions of Central 
order. 

Mr. Davenvort’s 
speech follows in full text: 

Many events have warned us, before 
Lindbergh flew to Paris in 33% hours, 


that the rest of the world, with its inter- 


| related plans and issues and ideas, is 
; much nearer to us than it ever has been | 
It becoming clear that America | 


before. 
needs in all her international relations 
the assistance of an informed public 
opinion at home and the protection of 
broad diplomatic experience, of trained 
administrative knowledge. The issues of 


war and peace are so close to us now | 


that they must be settled by reason and 
not by instinct or inspiration. 
Fortunately we have a good founda- 
tion to build upon, in the main a sound 
tradition to follow. There is very little 
that is militaristic or belligerent about 
We need have no 


unless it be the first Mexican 
At the hot points 
diplomacy today, 


wars, 
Slaveholders’ War. 
of our international 


| in Europe, in Central America, in China, 


reason is dominant over emotion and im- 
pulse. The temper of the country is 
practical. It would avoid politieal en- 
tanglements or burdensome commit- 
ments in Europe, in areas of age-old 


controversy which it little comprehends. 


Nation Must Promote 
Peace in America 


In Central America we have the same | 


practical and reasonable temper. In a 
number of the so-called Caribbean re- 


publics, national discipline is largely un- | 


developed. Internecine conflicts are 


bloody and exhausting. These countries | 
| are near our own, and their abnormal | 


activities directly affect us. They also 


| affect unfavorably foreign governments 
| and foreign‘ interests and, under the 
| Monroe 
| moral responsibility for injustices in this 
| région to foreign peoples. 


doctrine, we have assumed a 


We are un- 
der obligation to protect our own and 


| the world’s interest in the Panama Ca- 
! nal and in the prospective Nicaraguan 
Canal. 


For all these reasons we feel ourselves 


under the necessity at times of policing 
| portions of the Central American coun- | 
| tries with Marines in order to smooth | 
Within a few | 
: Nicaragua | executive authority in the Islands once 
have laid down their arms on the promise | 
of this country that their coming na- | 
1928 should be pro- | 
| tected in its integrity by the Govern- | 
| ment of the United States. 
| ways of sympathetically helping under- 
| privileged neighbors more logical than | 
| permitting them through their own frat- | 
ricidal strife to put in jeopardy the peace | 

and order of the world. 


the way to public order. 
months the belligerents in 


election in 


There are 


As for China, while it seemed a little 


| while ago that we might lose in the Pa- 


cific the prestige of idealism which is 
our political inheritance through John 


Hay and a line of precedents before and | 
America has | 
| again asserted itself, and no one has no | 
reason to doubt that the attitude of the | 
American people and of the American ! 


after him, the spirit of 


Government towards China is one of 
spmpathy and of friendship. 


We have made it clear that we stead- 


fastly support the aspirations of China | 


for political unity, for economic better- | than $1,500,000. The same year the War 


ment, for equality before the world. We 
have never sought territory nor conces- 
sions in China. 
by tariffs forcibly fixed for China by 
foreign powers. Our missionaries and 
our business men in the main are not 
clamoring to be backed by force of arms; 
and if they are so clamoring, it is the 


spirit of fair play in a free Government 


at Washington which is laying down 
moderate and just rules for the protec- 
tion of our nationals. 


We are ready to join in making new 
treaties with China as soon as a govern- 
ment appears which is stable and strong 
enough to negotiate. We ask only most- 
favored-nation treatment. And as for 
any wrongs which in the midst of a 
revolutionary convulsion have been com- 
mitted upon any of our citizens, we pro- 
pose not to follow the earlier plan of 
Britain and attempt to secure immediate 
reparation through threat of armed re- 
prisal, but we withdraw our citizens from 
the area of convulsion and announce 
that we await patiently and confidently 


made at the lower salaries and _ the 
higher-salaried positions are obtainable 
through promotion, competitors should 
indicate in the personal-question sheet of 
their examinations the lowest salary they 
would be willing to accept in the event 
of appointment, as the commission. may 
not certify an eligible for a vacancy pay- 
ing a salary substantially lower than the 
one he has indicated his willingness to 


Inasmuch as appointments are usually | accepts 


of our | 





We do not wish to profit | 








to presenting our claims at the dawning 
of China’s better day. And England 
follows our policy. The rational and 
sympathetic and traditional attitude of 
America towards China is still follow- 
ing through. 


Declares Philippines 
Unprepared for Freedom 

From the testimony that comes to us 
from the Philippines, while it appears 
that there is not the slightest doubt that 
the Filipino leaders correctly represent 
the desire for immediate independence 
on the part of most articulate, intelli- 
gent Filipinos, and while it appears that 
in education, sanitation and economic de- 
velopment the Philippines have made 
reasonable strides, it also, appears that. 
the Philippines have nothing like a re- 
sponsible electorate as we understand it, 
and that unless we mean to turn supinely 
back after having put our hands to the 
plow, they must. wait and we must wait 
until there are in the Filipino population 
a far larger number of personal centers 


“"| of intelligent public control, and par- 
America to smooth the way to public | 


ticularly a far larger number of centers 


_ | of financial intelligence for the conduct 
summary of his 


of the public business. In the meantime, 
if there is anything which will bring us 
more closely into sympathy with what I 
believe to be the genuine sincerity of the 
Filipino people about independence, it 
should be done. 


Our contacts here have probably been 
too largely military and imposed from 
above. A more sensitive civil rule and 
perhaps an_ unofficial conference of 
Americans and Filipinos representing 
the leading public bodies of the mainland 
and the islands, might lead to a cool con- 
sideration of the Philippine problem of 
value to us and to them. 

My impression is that when the time 
for safe independence comes in the Phil- 
ippines, the Filipinos themselves will re- 
coil from it in any except a modified 
form of something like dominion status. 
They will catch the vision of hundreds 
of millions of the people of the earth 
looking eagerly toward America as a 
haven of refuge, and kept from it only 
by drastic immigration barriers. The 
Philippines wall, I think, finally prefer 
to remain in the happy circle of Amer- 
ican welfare and reasonable freedom. 


It seems to be the independence issue 
which more than anything else is re- 
tarding progress. This issue to a cer- 
tain extent we inherited, but it has 
grown with the growing enlightenment 
of large numbers of the population with 
respect to our own American domestic 
ideals and standards of political free- 
dom. It has been accelerated by the un- 
fortunate Harrison regime under the 
Wilson administration, and by the un- 
fortunate preamble in the Jones Act for 
the Islands. This preamble and this 
regime carried natural implications to 
the Filipinos whigh it is impossible justly 
to fulfil as the Filipinos interpret them. 


Powers Resumed 
By General Wood 

Both the preamble and the regime pre« 
sumed a too rapid rate of progress in 
local responsibility and control. They 
represent democracy on the loose. They 
took no account of the differences in the 
stage of social evolution among the peo- 
ples of the earth. The conflict with 
Governor General Wood grew almost 
entirely out of the necessity of the 


more exercising the powers inherent in 
the office which had been abdicated by 
Wood’s predecessor. 

A careful survey should be made of 
the needs of the Department of State 
in Washington, and by some reorganiza- 
tion and by more adequate apropria- 
tion the Department could be strength- 
ened to the advantage of the country 
and the peace of the world. The Depart- 
ment of State is really our bulwark of 


| diplomacy for peace, yet we overwork 
; it and we underpay it. 


Some of its di- 
visions are of very high order and some 
are not so high. 

The total budget of the Department 
of State last year, including foreign 
service, is reported to have been about 
$10,000,000. The income from passports 
and fees was about $8,500,000, so that 
the net cost to the country of handling 
its international affairs is something less 


Department received $354,000,000 and 
the Navy Department $322,000,000. 

We are right in being properly con- 
cerned about having an adequate Army 
and Navy for defense, but expert diplo- 
matic intelligence throughout the State 
Department determines very materially 
the need of using these national instry- 
ments of defenge at all. 
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When 
Changing 
Residences 


—it’ll be found most 
satisfactory to make 
us responsible for the 
Moving, Shipping and 
Storage of your 
household effects. 
iM. T. & S. facilities 
insure maximum 
service — safe  han- 
dling — Lowest Con- 
sistent Cost. 


Fire- 
proof 


{| Estimates on re- 
quest, 
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Heavy Rains Lower 
Grades of Cotton in 


Western Part of Belt 


Warm Weather for Week | 


Matures Corn Rapidly; 
Moisture Beneficial to 
Wheat. 


General rains west of the Mississippi 


tion, while picking and ginning made 


rapid progress east of the river, accord- | 
ing to the weekly weather and crop re- | 


port issued October by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 
Corn has received ‘no serious damage 
from frosts, though wet weather has in- 
terfered with the usual farm operations. 

The weather and crop report follows 
in full text: 

While the week was decidedly cool in 
Central and Northern States west of the 
. sissippi River, the area covered by 
Wreezing weather or killing frosts in re- 
cent weeks was not enlarged during 
that ending October 4; 
ing line did not extend as far eastward 
as last week. To the present time, gen- 


eral killing frosts and freezing weather | 
have not spread quite as much of the | 


agricultural sections of the country as 
in an average year. East of the Missis- 
sippi River, in marked contrast to last 
week, the weather was abnormally warm, 
with the mean temperature 
mostly from 6 to as much as 15 degrees 
above normal. It was also warmer than 
normal in the west Gulf area and along 
the immediate Pacific coast. 
Precipitation is Heayy. 

Precipitation during the week was sub- 
stantial to heavy, in many 
cessive, quite generally from the Ohio 
Valley northward and throughout prac- 
tically all of the trans-Mississippi sec- 
tions from Iowa and eastern Nebraska 
southward to the Gulf coast. In most of 
these areas the weekly totals ranged 
from two to more than eight 
Generous falls occurred also in nearly 
all of the Atlantic Coast States, but the 
amounts were again light in most Ap- 
palachian Mountain districts and in much 
of the Southeast. West of the Rocky 
Mountains precipitation was heavy in the 
north, but prattically no rain fell in the 
south. 

Rains in many places heavy, from the 
Ohio Valley northward and from the 
Mississippi River westward to the Great 
Plains interfered with the usual farm 
operations, and growing vegetation made 
generally poor progress toward maturity. 


The rains were excessive and damaging 


in some sections and, as a result of soft 
ground, considerable corn was blown 
down. The moisture, however, was bene- 
ficial in many places, and the soil is 
now generally supplied throughout the 


interior valleys and in most of the North- | 
| terday, 


rains were especially 
of the Atlantic Coast 
Valley, and the Lake 


The 
most 
Ohio 


ern States. 
helpful in 
States, the 
region. 

The only area of considerable extent 
still droughty includes a belt from West 
Virginia southward over 
of the Carolinas and eastern Tennessee, 
and practically all of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, as well as much of Florida, There 
was no widespread frost damage during 
the week, though some local harm to un- 
matured vegetation was reported from a 
number of places in the more western 
States, including much damage to al- 
falfa seed in South Dakota. 

Moisture Benefits Wheat. 

Small Grains—While rains and? wet 
soil delayed the seeding of winter wheat 
to a greater or less extent, the addi- 
tional moisture was beneficial to the crop 
already seeded, and the soil throughout 
nearly the entire Winter Wheat Belt is 
now well supplied with moisture. Early 
seeded wheat is up to a good stand quite 
generally and making fine growth, while 


rains in the Atlantic Coast States were 


Conditions were also fa- | 
| favor. 


very helpful. 
vorable in the far Northwestern States. 
There was interruption to late threshing 
in the Northwest, but this work is now 
well along. There was some frost dam- 
to grain sorghums in New Mexico, 
these crops are not more than half 
matured, as yet, in Kansas, 
Corn.—With the prevailing warm 
weather, corn matured rapidly from Ohio 
and Kentucky eastward and northeast- 
ward, and the crop is now mostly safe 
from frost east of the 
Mountains, while satisfactory 


was reported from Michigan. The bulk 


of the crop is now safe also west of the | 
of | 
Iowa, where progress toward maturity | 


Mississippi River, except in parts 
was slow, as well as in Illinois and In- 
diana where the late fields need consid- 
eradble warm, dry weather for 
ing. Soft soil from heavy rains, and 
considerable wind, caused the lodging of 
much corn in the central valley States, 
and that on or near the ground in Iowa 
was reported as beginning to mold, but 
the clear and drying weather near the 
close of the week was beneficial. To date | 
there have been no materially damaging | 
frosts over the main Corn Belt, although 
in an average year frosts and freezing | 
weather extend well into the belt during 
the first 10 days of October. 
Cotton Picking Progresses. 
Cotton.—Substantial to heavy rains oc- | 
curred quite generally over the Cotton 
Belt from the Mississippi Valley west- | 
ward and in much of the Carolinas, 


elsewhere the week was mostly dry. 


Moderately warm weather was the rule, | 


the northwestern portion. | 
East of the Mississippi Valley the 
weather was generally favorable for | 


picking and ginning and this work made 


except in 


rapid progress until the rains near the | 


close of the week in the northeastern dis- | 
tricts. In some Piedmont sections the 
top crop continued to deteriorate because 
of drought. 

From the Mississippi Valley westward | 
the general rains, which were heavy to 
excessive in many places, were unfavor- 
able, with considerable lowering of grade 
im sections. In Arkansas, progress was 
poor and the opening of bolls was | 
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valley lowered cotton grades in that sec- | Was quoted at the close of the market at 


| October 
| $1.86%4, and at Liverpool at $1.49%. 


| strengthening factors in today’s 


| miums 


in fact, the freez- | 


ranging | 


| No. 
inches. | 


| corresponding day last season. 


| pared with 29,565 


| tled. 
| Fancy fresh still in light supply. 


| steady with trade slow. 


Appalachian | 
progress | 


matur- | 


but | 


| checked, 


| and 
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Reclamations 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
the Leading Markets on October 5, 1927 


Compiled by 


Grain. 

There was no material change in the | 
grain market situation today, but future 
prices on both wheat and corn declined | 
slightly at Chicago. December wheat | 


corn, 
cents, 


$1.30%%; December 
December rye, 95% 
481% cents. Decem- | 
Minneapolis at | 
City, $1.25%4. 
closed / at 


— at 
931% cents; 
and December oats, 
ber wheat closed at 

$1.28, and at Kansas 
wheat at Winnipeg 


Reports of continued wet weather in 
Canada and firm European markets were 
wheat | 
market. There was also a continued 
good demand for cash wheat, and pre- 
for practically all grades of 
spring wheat were slightly firmer at 
Minneapolis, where No. 1 dark north- 
ern with 12 per cent protein was quoted 
at 2@8 cents over the December price. | 
The same grade with 13 per cent pro- 
tein sold at around $1.40@1.48 per 
bushel. Premiums on hard winter 
wheat also held steady, with 12%2 per 
cent protein No. 2 hard winter selling | 
at Kansas City at $1.36@1.40 per 
bushel. No. 2 soft red winter sold at 
$1.39145 @1.41% in that market, and at 
$1.35 per bushel at Chicago. No. 2 
hard winter at Chicago was quoted at 
$1.3014, and No. 3 hard winter at $1.28 
@1.291'4. 

The corn market continued to decline 


,; | although weather conditions in the corn 
places ex- | 


belt were reported less favorable and 
private estimates indicated considerably 
smaller farm stocks than a year ago. 
No. 3 yellow was quoted at the close 
of the market at Chicago at 95 cents 
and No. 3 mixed at 92 cents per bushel. | 
3 yellow was quoted at Minneapolis 
at 90@91 cents and at Kansas City, 
92@94 cents per bushel. 

The oats market was practically un- 
changed but premiums on heavyweight 
types were slightly advanced, 36 pound 
No. 3 white oats being quoted at Min- | 
neapolis at 53 cents per bushel com- 
pared with 45@461% cents for ordinary 
No. 3 white. 

The rye market was quiet, No. 2 rye 
selling at Minneapolis at 89@90 cents 
per bushel. 

The barley market was also practically 
unchanged with malting types selling at 
79@83 cents at Chicago and 72@74 cents 
at Minneapolis. 

Cotton. 


Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 


| ton Exchange opened from 2 points, up 


to 3 points down. October future con- 
tracts opened at 20.90 cents, and closed 
at 20.47 cents, compared with 20.90 yes- 
and on the New Orleans Coiton 
Exchange closed at 20.67 cents against 
21.08 cents yesterday. On the Chicago 
Board of Trade October closed at 20.90 
cents, compared with 21.22 cents yes- 


| terday. 
the Piedmont | 


The average price of Middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets was 
20.43 per pound compared with 20.81 
cents yesterday and 12.80 cents on the | 
Middling 
spot cotton was quoted in New Orleans 


| at 20.74 cents per pound compared with 
| 21.17 cents yesterday. 


Sales of spot cotton reported by 10 
designated markets amounted to 29,704 
bales, compared with 48,062 bales one 
year ago. 

Exports today were 55,881 bales, com- 
bales on the same day 
last year. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market ruled 
steady with undertone somewhat unset- 
Trading was fair but lacked snap. 
Leav- 
ing top scores the market irregular 
as to price and generally in buyers 
Storage 92 score finding fair sale 
at 47 to 475 cents. Car market about 
Wholesale prices 
at New York 


91 seore, 4715 


1s 


of fresh creamery butter 
were: 92 score, 49 cents; 
cents; 90 score, 45 cents. 
Cheese. 
The New York cheese market continues 
firm with dealers holding close to asking 
prices. Trade was slow and confined to 
current needs. Wholesale prices of No. 
1 fresh American cheese at New York 
were: Flats, 27@28 cents; Single Daisies, 
27% @28 cents; Young Americas, 28 
cents. 
Wool. 
A moderate volume of trading is being 
done in the Boston wool market but de- 


| mand is not quite as brisk as it was, due 


to stiffer asking prices. The movement 
of fine greasy territories is fair with 
some of the larger houses. A few sales 
of Ohio fine Delaine have been reported ! 


Live 

Cattle: 

Slaughter cattle, caives and vealers: 

Steezs (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice. . 

Steers (1,100 Ibs. 

Steers, medium and common (all welpnne 
Cows, good and choice.... ‘ ee 
Cows, common and medium... 

Vealers, 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choles. 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, conik and choice... 
good and choice 
and choice 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.), medium and choice 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium 


Packing sows, rough an¢ smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.). medium, 


Market News 
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| and also %4 


' and sweet potatoes weak. 


| weaker, 


nebens games es $1lh. 50@$15.7 
down), good and umes. 5 


SO0R and ChOICE........-..ccecceveccevee 


gvod and choice.. 


in 


Service, Bureau of 


at 45 to 46 cents in the grease, but de- 
mand is slow and mostly for wools avail- 
able at around the lower figure of the 
range. Market continues fairly strong | 
on medium wools. Ohio % blood, 56s 
blood 48s and 50s strictly 
combing from a few offerings is bringing 
46 cents in the grease. 
Fruits And Vegetables. 

Markets dull and weaker in New York 
City today. Carrots and peas steady. | 
Apples, celery, lettuce, onions, and pears | 
dull. Cabbage dull and Aveak. Grapes 
Peaches and 


potatoes slightly weaker. Tomatoes | 


Apples: New York, McIntosh, U. 8S. No. 1, 
214 inches up, barrels $7.00@7.50 
New York, Wolf Rivers, 21% inches up, bar- 
rels : cee $4.50 
New York, Wealthys, U. S. No. 1, 2% 
inches up, bushel baskets $1.50@2.00 
New York, McIntosh, 242 inches up, bushel 
baskets sec ce eesce ss Gare Q@aeto 
Cabbage, New York, Domestic Round Type, 
bulk, per ton ....$13.00@15.00 
Carrots: New York, 100- pound sacks. 

$.85@.90 
$1.3871,@1.75 
aie . .$1.00@1.25 
Concords, 12-quart 
$.50@.55 
Type, 2- 
$.65@.90 
2-dozen 
$.75@1.00 
4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.50@3.00 

4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.50@3.00 
Yellows, 100- 
$1.40@1.50 
medium to 
.0@2.50 
medium to | 
$2.00@2.50 


Celery: New York, 2-3 crates 
Michigan flat crates 
Grapes: New York, 
climax baskets ‘ 
Lettuce: New York, 
dozen crates 
New Jersey, 
crates 
California, 


Big Boston 


Big Boston ; Type, 


Iceberg 


= ype, 


Colorado, Iceberg Type, 


Onions: Ohio and. Indiana, 


pound sacks ‘ 
Peaches: New York, Elbertas, 

large, bushel baskets 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, 

large, bushel baskets 
New York, Seckels, bushel baskets. 
$2.00@2.50 
mostly $6.00 | 
. .$2.50@2.75 

Mountains, 
-... $4.00@4.10 
180- pound, bulk. 
$3.50@3.65 
150-pound 
bused . $3.00 
Yellows, cloth- 

$1.50@1.75 
Yellows, bushel 

. 3.65@. 75 | 
bushel ‘hampers.$1.25 
California, ripes and turning, 
lug boxes, No. 1 $2.00@2.25 
Meat. 

The New York wholesale market on 
western dressed fresh meats developed 
further weakness on veal in Wednesday’s 
trading, a decline amounting to largely 
$1 being shown under a fairly liberal 
supply and only fair demand, Lamb was 
barely steady, supply fairly liberal and 
muttan and pork cuts unchanged. The 
better grades of steer beef sold fully 
steady while a weaker trend was indi- 
cated on the lower grade with spots 
50 cents lower. A normal supply of cow 
beef met with fair demand at steady 
prices. Tuesday’s market on Kosher 
chucks and plates was lightly supplied 
and about steady with demand curtailed 
by a Jewish holiday on Tuesday, Prices 
ranged mostly from $14 to $19. Hinds 
and ribs from Koshered cattle were about 
steady and mostly within a range of 
$20 to $30. Demand was fair, 

Livestock. 

Chicago receipts for Wednesday were 
estimated at 10,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 
12,000 hogs and 22,000 sheep. 

A two-way market was had on the hog 
trade, kinds scaling 180 pounds down, 
being 10 to 15 cents lower, medium 
weights and packing sows generally 
steady, and good and choice heavy butch- 
ers 10 to 15 cents higher. The top was 
$11.80. Most of the more desirable 170 
to 200 pounds sold from $11@11.60, bulk 
210 to 270 pounds butchers $11.50@11.75, 
most 280 to 325 pound butchers $11@ 
11.60, and most packing sows $9.85@ 
10.15. Shippers bought about 3,000 and 
the estimated holdover for Thursday was 
6,000. 

Long fed steers of choice and prime 
grade sold strong to higher and western 
grass steers together with stockers and 
feeders steady to strong. Market on the 
general run of fed cattle grading below 
choice was very draggy with spots weak 
to lower. Most fat she-stock sold 15 to 
25 cents lower, cutters weak and vealers 
50 cents lower. Two loads of prime Iowa 
fed steers averaging 1,485 pounds made 
$16.90, a new top for the year. Best 
mediumweights averaging 1,168 pounds 
sold at $16.35. Major killers bought veal 
calves largely at $14.50 downward, a few 
reaching $15. 

Fat lambs closed 25@35 cents lower 
atfer 2 15@25 cents lower spread. Choice 
77 lb. Idaho lambs topped at $14 with 
most good and choice westerns from 
$13.65@13.75. Selected natives reached 
$13.75 and best western feeding lambs | 
scored $14, feeder lamb trade being 
strong to higher. Sheep were steady and 
fat ewes mostly $5.75@6.50. Closing 
quotations follow: 


Peas: Idaho, 45-pound crates, 
California, bushel hampers 
Potatoes: Long Island, Green 
180 pounds, bulk. . 
Maine, Green Mountains, 





Pennsylvania, found White, 
sacks, mostly 
Sweet Potatoes: 
top barrels 

Delaware and 
hampers 
New Jersey, 
Tomatoes: 

wrapped, 


Virginia, 
Maryland, 


Yellows ; 


stock, 

Chicago Kansas City 
$11.65@$15.75 
11.65@ 15.75 

5.25@ 11.85 


| gaining momentum, 


| commission from 


| how 
| whole at the least cost, 


| said that the activities of this Board in- 
| clude 


| take the stature of governments.” 


| 
| 





11.00@ 


9.00@ 
7.00@ 


8.25@ 
6.00@ 


10.50@ 

11.10@ 

10.60@ 
9.00@ 
9.25@ 
9.00@ 


10.25@ 
10.90@ 
10.35@ 
10.00@ 
9.15@ 
9.75@ 


10.40 
10.25 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting nage excluded from above quotations.) 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Ibs. down)... 

All weights (cull ‘and common). 

Ewes, common to choice 


eeeding lambs. range stcer, medium to choige 


though there is some improve- | 
ment in top crop prospects in the east | 

north. In Oklahoma, general de- | 
terioration was reported because of 
cloudy weather and heavy, washing rains, 
with picking nearly suspended. In Texas, 
advance was mostly poor also, with still | 
considerable insect damage and some 
lowering of grade by rains; picking was 


ep. 
Lambs a and choice (84 


14.10 
12.00 
6.75 


14.25 


13.00@ 
9.50@ 
3.75@ 


12.50@ 
7.75@ 

4.00@ 
11.25@ 


delayed, but this work is well advanced, 
except in the northwest. 

Records from the first-order Weather 
Bureau stations show that the month 
of September was warmer than normal 
quite generally over the country, except 
from the coutzal Rocky Mountains and 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Highways 


Attitude Towards 
Agriculture Changing, 


Dr. Mead Declares | 


Says Nations Realize Farm- 
ing Is Not Just Grower’s 
Problem But a Matter of 
National Welfare. 


The world is changing its attitude to- 


| ward agriculture, said the Commissioner 
| of Reclamation, Department of the In- 


terior, Dr. Elwood Mead, on October 5, 


upon his return from Europe and Africa. | ; iad . 
w tte states since the beginning of the fiscal 


“Agriculture is no longer the affair ; 


of ‘the man with straw in his hair’; it is 
a matter of national welfare,” Dr. Mead 
He found this attitude 
he said, in the coun- 
tries he visited on his way to Palestine 
as @ special adviser Reclamation to 
the Zionist Organization of America. Dr. 
Mead said that he carried with him a 
the Secretary of the 
European methods of 


stated orally. 


on 


Interior to study 
land settlement. 


Empire Marketing Board. 


As an example of how the British Em- 


pire regards agriculture Dr. Mead cited 
a number of instances where the Em- 
pire is striving to maintain itself agri- 
culturally. An Empire Marketing Board, 
financed by the Government, has been 
formed for the purpose 
the various parts of the Empire 
can contribute most to the needs of the 
he stated. He 
of 


mandate nations England 


well as colonial nations. 


“The whole matter of British agricul- 


ture is receiving most careful study,” Dr. 
Mead reported. “We do not often think 
of Cambridge as being an agricultural 
college, but some of the most valuable 


| higher research in agriculture is being 


accomplished at that institution.” 
Egypt Studies Problem. 
Egypt is forging ahead in its agricul- 


| tural and reclamation programs, accord- 
; ing to Dr. Mead, the work being done by 


“syndicates which 
Ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres of land on the 
lower delta of the Nile is being brought 


the Government, or by 


| into irrigation as a syndicate activity, he 
cos : : 
| said, and is being; 


turned over to settlers 
on a rental-paying basis. This land, he 
explains, was formerly largely occupied 
by marshes, 

Corn Is Important Crop. 


Because the water supply situation on | 
| the Nile is an acute one, Dr. 
| it is necessary in many cases to supple- 

ment gravity water with water lifted | 


Mead stated, 


| gust 
| $5,760,169.16 was supplied from Govern- 





Roads, October 


| 656,715.11 

ernment paid $8, 
| est mileage of road work completed in 
| this period was in Nebraska where 150.8 


of determining | 


as | 


comparatively cool, 


Cotton 


Gon” 
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Cooperation 


| Nebraska Leads i in Miles of Federal- Aid 
Highways Constructed i in July-August | 


Total of $19,307,379 Expended for Work in 39 States 
During First Two Months of Fiscal Year. 


Federal-aid highway construction work 
completed during the month ended Au- 
31, cost $12,693,851.32 of which | 


ment funds, according to the monthly re- 
ports ef progress on construction work 
contained in the September number of 
Public Roads, a journal of highway re- | 
search issued by the Bureau of Public | 
5. The mileage of roads 
completed during the month was 474.4, 
Construction work completed in 39 


year June 30 totalled 812.1 miles, costing | 
of which $793,106.62 came 
737,446.19. The great- 


miles were improved at a cost of $1,- 
656,715.11 of which $793,106.52 came 
from Government funds. 
Texas completed 81.3 
construction at a cost of 
of which the Federal-aid 
$1,007,095.99. Georgia’s mileage was 
54.6, costing $1,424,977.49, of which the 
Government allotted $680,681.62, 
Louisiana completed 37.9 miles of con- 
struction, costing $931,554.63, with a 


miles of road 
$2,280,317.95, 
fund supplied 


Temperature for Year 


Warmer Than Usual 


June and August Only Months 
Cooler Than Normal, Says 
Weather Bureau. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


the only sections showing subnormal 
temperatures being the West-Central and 
and these generally 


April was 


far Western States, 
2 degrees. 


though mostly aver- 


only 1 degree or 


aging from normal to 1 degree or 2 de- 
the northeastern and 
northwestern portions of the country, 
and warmer elsewhere, with most of the 
stations reporting about normal or higher 
than normal temperatures. 

May was cool, mostly 1 degree to 4 | 


grees below, in 


from the canals by means of water 
wheels. Indian corn has become an im- 
portant Egyptian crop, and is fed as 
fodder to the constantly increasing dairy 
herds, he said. 

Dr. Mead stated that he would include 


', all findings on his Palestine visit in his 


report to the Zionist Organization of | 
America. 


| Florida, 
| Nevada, New York, North Dakota, South 
| Carol'na, South Dakota, Utah and Wis- 
} consin, 


| are 


| cool, and markedly 


Federal-aid allotment of $442,316.21. 
Other States which have completed proj- 
ects of over 20 mileS are: California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 


Projects under way in the several 
States and Hawaii. total 13,831 miles. 
The estimated cost of this construction 
is $348,613,487.25 of which the Federal 
Government will pay $145,012,587.77. 

The greatest value of work in progress 
in New York where estimated costs 
over $40,000,000. Pennsylvania 

second with over $18,000,000. 

States with projects under way 
costing over $10,000,000 are: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Texas and Wisconsin. 

Work approved for construction, but 
not under way, in all States except New 
Mexico will cost approximately $59,139,- 
691.24 of which $22,979,691.24 will be 
paid from Federal-aid allotments. The 
balance remaining in the 
fund available for other new projects for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
$57,755,892.94. 


is 


ranks 


Other 


is 


degrees subnormal, over the northern 
half of the country and mostly 1 
to 5 


the southern half, 


degree 
degrees warmer than normal over 
June had about nor- 
mal warmth in the South and above nor- 
mal in most sections west of the Rocky 
but otherwise the month was 
so from the Middle 
Atlantic States and the Ohio and middle 
Mississippi Valleys northward, where the 
deficiencies in temperature ranged mostly 
from 4 degrees to 6 degrees. 


Mountains, 


July had moderate warmth generally, 
with about one-half of the stations re- 
porting normal temperature or some- 
what above and the other half slightly 
below normal, the departures in 
cases being mostly 1 degree to 2 degrees, 
though the minus departures were some- 
what larger locally in the upper Lake re- 
gion and northern Great Plains. Except 
in the South and the more western 


States, August was markedly cool for 


the season, the temperatures in the Cen- | 


tral and Northern States east of the 
Rocky Mountains averaging ‘rom 
grees to 7 degrees below normal. 

September temperatures ranged from 
about normal to markedly above normal 
in practically all sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and below normal in 
most of the more western and north- 
western States. 


3 de- 


From the beginning of the year to | 


Federal-aid | 


both | 


date, when the magnitude of tempera- 
| ture departures from normal and areas 
covered are considered, only two—June 
and August—of the nine months should 
be classed as outstandingly cool, with one 
other—May—decidéedly cool only in the 
northwestern border States. All others, 


| in general, had moderate warmth or 
high temperatures for the season. 

For the nine months of the year to 
date, the temperature has averaged above 
normal over approximately 90 per cent 
of the country. From Virginia north- 
ward to New York and New England 
about 60 per cent of the first-order sta- 
tions show accumulated minus depar- 
tures of temperature for the period; also 
a couple in the western upper Lake re- 
gion, some half dozen in the northern 
Rocky Mountain area, and one or two 
locally west of the Rocky Mountains. 

In all other sections the year to date 
has averaged warmer than normal, and 
quite markedly so in many places, par- 
ticularly in the South and in most trans- 
Mississippi States where the accumu- 
lated departures of temperature from the 
normal to the end of September ranged 
mostly from about 150 degrees to as 
much as 700 degrees or 800 degrees plus. 


Cooperative Farm Efforts 
Described in New Book 


A contribution to cooperative litera- 
ture has been made in the form of a new 
book showing the legal trend and de- 
Department mfwyp an mfwyp anmm 
sued by the Institute of Economics, it 
has just been financed by the Department 
of Agriculture. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The new book “The Legal Status of 
Agricultural Cooperation,” issued by the 
Institute of Economics, is a valuable and . 
unique contribution to cooperative litera- 
ture. The author traces the legal de- 
velopment of cooperation in this coun- 
try from its earliest beginnings to the 
present day. Reference is made to the 
attempts to organize cooperative under- 
takings under the commercial corpora- 
tion laws; the difficulties encountered 
are set forth, and the reasons leading to 
the enactment in the various States of 
legislation peculiarly designed to per- 
mit the formation of cooperative asso- 
ciations are given. The motives for co- 
operation, its objectives and the means 
followed for obtaining them are ex- 
haustively and entertainingly discussed. 

The economic philosophy of coopera- 
tion and the fundamental differences be- 
tween the cooperative and the commer- 
cial type of organization are clearly set 
forth. This history of the ‘legislation, 
both State and Federal, pertaining to 

| cooperation is adequately covered. The 
| book is not simply a dry recital of facts 
| but the narrative of the legal develop- 
| ment of cooperation is enriched and en- 
| livened by illuminating and interpreta. 
tive comments. 


Today’s Quickest Car 


The quickened tempo of this new age of speed and dash produced 
the La Salle. It is the car of cars for people who desire to move 
quickly because they think and live quickly—who are alive in 
every nerve and muscle. It is primarily their car, because it is the 
quickest car built today. It accelerates more quickly than any 
other car. It responds to the steering wheel so swiftly that it 
seems almost to obey your mind rather than your hand. It is a 
charming, quick and zealous servant—always ready to do more 
than you really require, and doing it more smoothly and 
willingly because of its 90-degree, V-type, eight cylinder engine. 


You may possess a LaSalle on the liberal term-payment 
plan of the General Motors Acceptance Corporation— 
the appraisal value of your used car acceptable as cash 


Companion Car to Cadillac ~ $2495 to $2895, f. 0. b.. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


LASALLE 





~ we 
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Railroads 


Three Roads File 
_ Petition for Parity 
Of Rates on Coal 


Ask Leave to Publish New 
Tariffs on Prepared and 
Pea Sizes of Anthracite 
to Albany District. 


The Lehigh Valiey Railroad, the New 
York Central Railroad and West Shore 
Railroad have filed a petition made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, October 5, for leave to publish rates 
of $2.65 per gross ton on prepared sizes 
and $2.39 per gross ton on pea and 
smaller sizes of anthracite coal fronall 
mines located on the lines of the Le- 
high Velley in the Wyoming, Lehigh and 
Schuylkill anthracite regions of Penn- 
svlvania to all points in the so-called 
Albany, N. Y., capital district (includ- 
ing Albany, Green Island, Troy, Renssel- 
aer, Schenectady and South Schenectady) 


diate points. ‘ 
The petition filed by the railroads 
stated that the fall movement of an- 


thracite coal for winter supply has al- | 
Chicago & Erie. 


ready begun and that the rate disabilities 
suffered by the petitioners and by ship- 


pers and receivers already are working | 


to the detriment of both the petitioners 


and the public. The order of the Com- 


mission, February 14, 1927, in Docket 
No. 15006, Rates, Charges, Regulations 
and Practices Governing Transporta- 
tion of Anthracite Coal, requires the pe- 
titioning roads to maintain a rate of 
$2.88 per gross ton on prepared sizes 
of anthracite and $2.63 on pea and 


smaller sizes to the Albany Capital dis- | 
| tion to what is in effect a general denial, 
| matter by way of cross-complaint, alleg- 
| ing that the divisions claimed by com- 


trict. 

The effect of the petition is to es- 
tablish a parity of rates between the Le- 
high Valley, the New York Central and 
the West Shore, on the one hand, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Erie Railroad, New York, Ontario 


the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
Railroad, which serve the Wyoming an- 
thracite coal region of Pennsylvania. The 
last-named roads were authorized by 
the Commission’s order of February 14 
last to establish a rate of $2.65 on pre- 
pared sizes of anthracite to Albany, 
Troy, Mechanicsville, Utica and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Weather Predictions 


Of Benefit to Railways | 


Forecasts Reduce Cost of Han- 
dling Perishable Goods and 
Aid in Train Operation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

not as rapid as it is now, cars, or even 
whole trains, carrying perishable freight, 
would be held up en route upon receipt 
of a cold wave warning, and run into 
freight sheds or roundhouses until the 
severe cold had passed. Companies could 
also refuse to receive perishable freight 
if the coming cold promised to be pro- 
tracted. a 

High temperatures, too, have their dis- 
advantages at times, especially in the 
shipment of hogs, cattle, etc., and con- 
signments must be kept at a minimum 
and carefully watered. Note 
increase in egg shipments from West to 
East when a cold wave is announced, 
and the immediate increase in price in 
the East, and so on. 

Aid Maintenance of Roads. 

The daily foreeasts are also of much 
assistance to those charged with the 
maintenance of way of railroads. With 
the daily forecasts at hand, division 
superintendents and road foremen under 
them can make provision for any form 
of weather that might tend to interfere 
with tracks or roadbeds, and train dis- 
patchers are likewise kept informed as 
to conditions that might interfere with 
the operation of t: © s and maintenance 
of schedules. It is not necessary to elab- 
orate upon these phases of service. They 
are sufficiently apparent. 

There is one more phase of Weather 
Bureau work that is of much value to 
railroads, although far removed from 
your immediate sphere. I refer to the 
enormous mass of meteorological data 
gathered from year to year, from month 
to month, from day to day, and at all 


regular stations from hour to hour. These | 


records of weather, temperature, rain, 


snow, ice, wind direction and velocity, | 


floods, storms, and whatnot, from about 


5,000 different places, are available at | 


all times upon request, and as a rule 
without cost to the applicant. 

Claims of shippers for damages 
caused to freight in transit through the 
operations of the elements are numbered 
by thousands each year, and your legal 
departments, through data obtained from 
the Weather Bureau, are enabled to 
handle these cases intelligently. By a 


decision of the United States Supreme | 


Court, the presentation in court of -the 


official records of the Weather Bureau | 


by any person who is charged with the 
custody of those records, is sufficient 
evidence of their legality and correct- 


ness, and such records must be accepted | 
Consequently | 


by any court in the land. 

your legal departments, with the actual 

conditions before them, are always in 

a position to act intelligently and to 

proceed in accordance with the facts. 
Save Court Expenses. 

With so many thousands of cases each 
year, it will of course happen frequently 
that the data as supplied by the Weather 
Bureau will sustain the contentions of 
the shippers, and I believe the usual pro- 
cedure 
of court with consequent saving of court 


expenses on the part of both parties. | 
The shipper too has learned to accept | 


without question the evidence of the 
Weather Bureau records, and I think 
the net result has been at least some 


; tion over Chicago. 


also the | 


| roads keep 


in such cases is settlement out | 
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Valuations 


Change Ordered in Division of Joint Rates 
On Hard Coal from Pennsylvania to Illinois 


Present ArPangement Affecting Erie, Chicago & Erie, and 
Western Roads Declared to Be Unjust. 


+ 
A revision of the divisions between the 


Erie Railroad and its subsidiary, the Chi- . 
cago & Erie Railroad, on the one hand, | 


and western railroads gn the other, of 
joint freight rates on anthracite from 


producing points in Pennsylvania to des- | 


tinations in Illinois beyond the Chicago 
switching district, was ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision made public on October 4 on a 


complaint filed by the Erie and Chicago ‘| 


& Erie, No. 18055. 

The present divisions were found un- 
just, unreasonable, inequitable, and un- 
duly prejudicial and the roads are re- 


adjustment in accordance therewith for 
the period since February 17, 1926. The 


full text of the report, by Division 1 of | 
September 22, | formed by the terminal carrier on con- 
: i | necting-line traffic for delivery in the dis- 
Division 1, Commissioners Lewis, Mc- | 


the Commission, dated 


: | follows: 
and to all points west of the main line | 
of the New York Central and West Shore | 
to and including Syracuse and interme- | 


Manamy and Taylor. 

This case was presented under the 
shortened procedure. Exceptions were 
led by complainants and defendants to 
the report proposed by the examiner. 
Complainants are the Erie and the 
The latter’s capital 
stock, except for directors’ qualifying 
shares, is owned by the former. Com- 
plainants allege that the divisions 
claimed by defendants of the joint 
through rates on anthracite coal from 


| producing points in Penttsylvania to des- 
| tinations in Illinois beyond the Chicago | 


switching district and within the boun- 


| dary marked by the line of the Elgin, | 
Joliet & Eastern are unjust, unreason- 


able, inequitable, and unduly prejudicial. 
» Defendants’ answer contains, in add- 


plainants are unjust, unreasonable, in- 


; equitable, and unduly prejudicial. 


We are asked to prescribe just, rea- 


| sonable, equitable and nonprejudicial di- 
& Western, the Delaware & Hudson, and | 


visions on this traffic, and to require such 
divisions to be established for the future 
and adjustment made in accordance 
therewith for the period since November 
13, 1922. Rates and divisions are stated 
in cents per net ton. 


Change in Rates 


Ordered Previously 

The through rates prior to November 
13, 1922, were made on fuil combina- 
In Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants Asso. v. Director General, 73 I. 
C. C. 161, we found that the rates on 
this traffic were unduly prejudicial to 
the destinations here considered and un- 
duly preferential of points within the 
Chicago switching district, and prescribed 


| certain arbitraries over Chicago to re- 


move such undue prejudice. 


relationship by reducing the through 
rates so as to maintain the arbitraries 
prescribed. 

The following table, compiled from ex- 
hibits of record, showing to representa- 
tive destinations the through and local 
rates in effect prior to November 13, 
1922, and the rates thereafter, together 
with the divisions claimed by complain- 


illustrative of the situation presented: 


Prior to Nov. 13, 


1922 


Through Local Rates 
Comp. Dfts. 
Cents Cents 


Rates 

Cents 
608 
608 
608 
608 
620 
620 
633 
633 
633 
633 
6335 
646 
658 
682 
682 
682 


Evanston, 12 

Wilmette, 149 2. 06 veces 
Kenilworth, 15* . « <<< ‘me 
Wammetke, 89% 5 og cae. 
Hubbard Woods, 18*.... 
Gaencoe, 19" . os «sean 
Rovinia, 22* 

Highland Park, 
Highwood, 25 

Lake Forest, 28 

Lake Bluff, 3 

Corey, 38* 

barox, 41* . . 

Elburn, 44* .... 

Maple Park, 55* 
Cortland, 55* ..... 


507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 
507 


* The average distance from the mine 
. 


nase ; ? 
The divisions claimed by defendants 
| for their lines are composed of these 


arbitraries plus 30 cents, subject to their 
local rates as maxima. This basis was 
set forth in division sheets published by 
defendants and concurred in by all east- 
ern lines except complainants. Complain- 
ants, however, originate about 90 per 
cent of the traffic. The division claimed 
by them for their lines is their full local 
rate to Chicago, leaving as a division for 
defendants only the adbitraries pre- 
scribed by us. This basis was set forth” 
in division sheets published by com- 


| plainants, but not concurred in by de- 
| fendants, 


On prepaid shipments com- 
plainants have divided the revenue ac- 
cordingly. 
constitute the bulk of the traffic defend- 


further development of good will be- 
tween 
they serve. 

Railroads also make other 
Weather ‘Bureau records, and 
permanent files of 
monthly summaries of weather condi- 
tions issued at all regular Weather Bu- 


uses 
many 


| reau stations, and some of them even | 


maintain files of the much larger 


| monthly and annual climatological rec- 


ords for each State. 

This fact has often suggested to me 
that perhaps in the not very distant 
future the greater railroads, like some 
of the larger insurance companies, will 


organize departments of meteorological | 


statistics under the supervision of a 
trained meteorologist. I may be wrong, 
but I am inclined to believe that. such 
a development ‘would more than pay 
its way. 


| cent advance on April 18, 1918. 


‘groups of carriers. 


. | plus the arbitrary. 
ants and defendants, from Pennsylvania | P = 


producing points to various points in IIli- | 


ad *y ~~ i sia se | 
nois, mileage beyond Chicago noted, is | ants and defendants substantially the 


s to Chicago is 


On other shipments which | 
the railroads and those whom | 


the | 





ants have divided the revenue on the 
basis claimed by them. 

Complaints point out that the basis 
claimed by them accords complainants 
and defendants substantially the same 


respective percentages of the through | 


rates as were accorded prior to the 15- 
They 
urge that because the operations in the 
Chicago district are intricate, expensive 
and performed under very adverse con- 
ditions, they should be considered as per- 
forming two terminal services on this 
traffic. 


| Statement *A pplies 
quired to establish divisions for the fu- | 
ture on the basis prescribed and to make | 


Also to Defendants 
This applies equally well to defendants. 
It is probably true that the service ac- 


corded by defendants in the Chicago dis- | 


trict is somewhat less than that per- 


trict, but the latter service does not in- 
clude furnishing the car which is taken 
care of by the line-hau'* carrier under 
the per diem reclaim arrangement. Dur- 
ing the past three years complainants’ 


| and defendants’ rates of return on their | 
investment have ranged from 3.38 to 3.73 | 


per cent, and from 1.20 to 4.79 per cent, 
respectively. 


any evidence es to the relative cost of 
handling this particular traffic. 
the divisions claimed by complainants, 
complainants would stand no portion of 
tne reduction in the through rates of 
November. 13, 1922. 


stand only a small portion of such reduc- 
tion. 


The order under which these reduced 


rates were established was in the alter- 
native. 
that the reduction in the rates and hence 
the occasion for shrinkage in the reve- 
nues earned by this trafii¢e is due solely 
to the policy of complainants and the 
other eastern lines. They urge that this 
is ene of the principal facts which justi- 
fies the divisions they claim. 

This 
drawn by complainants therefrom is de- 


measure of the through rates is not in 


issue; that question before us is how the | 


rates as they are-and have been main- 
tained since November 13, 1922, should 
be divided between the two contending 
This seems to have 
been largely overlooked by the contend- 
ing parties, for each is here claiming cer- 
tain amounts out of the through rates 
with little regard to the amounts which 
would remain for the connecting lines. 


Customary Division 


: | Cited by Commission 
On Novem- | < 


| ber 13, 1922, the carriers established this 


deliveries in the Chicago district, 
the delivering carrier out of the Chicago 
rate. To Greenwood street in Evanston 


which takes the same arbitrary as other 


points in Evanston, under our decision in | 
Chicago Coal Merchants Asso. v. Direc- | 
tor General, supra, defendants are ac- | 
division | 


corded the customary district 
This is the basis 
claimed by defendants in this case. 


To Evanston this would give complain- 


Since Nov. 13, 1922 
Divisions claimed by 
Complainants Defendants 
for for for for 

Comp. Dfts. Comp. Dfts. 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
507 63 77 
507 63 477 
507 63 477 
507 63 77 
507 75 477 
507 75 77 
507 85 iat 
507 95 477 
507 105 
507 115 
507 125 
507 130 
507 120 
507 135 
507 150 482 
507 165 497 
about 800 miles. 


Rate 
Cents 
570 
570 
570 
570 
582 
582 
592 
602 
612 
622 
632 
637 
627 
642 
657 
672 


101 
101 
101 
101 
113 
115 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
139 
151 
175 
175 


175 


93 
93 
93 
105 
105 
115 


496 
506 
498 
477 


477 


126 
139 
150 
175 
175 


Same percentages of the through rate as | 


was accorded under the combination rate 
prior to November 13, 1922. That is, to 
that destination it would put the divi- 


sions on the so-called revenue pro-rate | 


basis. The latter is frequently used in 


fixing divisions, subject to a minimum | 


for a short-haul originating or delivering 


carrier of from 20 to 40 per cent of the | 
Taking the adjustment as | 


through rate. 
a whole, however, the mathematical av- 
erage of complainants’ and defendants’ 
shares of the through rates prior to No- 
vember 13, 1922, were 78.6 and 21.4 per 
cent respectively. The weighted aver- 
age is not shown in evidence. Of the 
present through rates, 21.4 per cent is 
roughly the equivalent of the applicable 
arbitraries over Chicago, plus 20 cents 


per ton, subject to defendants’ local rates | 


as maxima. 


| We find that the divisions claimed by | 
. complainants 
°o 


and defendants on this 
traffic are unjust, unreasonable, inequi- 
table and unduly prejudicial, and that the 
just, reasonable, equitable and nonpreju- 
dicial divisions on this traffic are, and 
for the future will be, the applicable ar- 
bitraries over Chicago, plus 20 cents per 
ton, subject to defendants’ local rates as 
maxima, to accrue to defendants, with 
the remaining portions of the through 
rates to accrue to complainants. Com- 
plainants and defendants will be ex- 
pected to establish divisions on this basis 
for the future and to make adjustments 
in accordance therewith for the period 
since February 17, 1926. In the event 
of the failure of the parties to establish 
divisions on the basis approved an order 
will be entered requiring their establish- 
ment. 





Under | 


Under the division | 
claimed by defendants, defendants would | 


Defendants strenuously contend ! 


contention and the conclusion | 


| Refund 


: 4 . | plaint dismissed. 
On traffic moving to connecting line | ] 


30 
cents is the customary division accorded ' 


93 | 





165 | 





Coal Freights 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate casés made public 
October 5 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
- No. 15831. Grovier-Starr Produce Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company et al. Decided Sep- 
tember 12, 1927. Rates on tomatoes, in 
carloads, from Fruitland, Gibson, and 
Humboldt, Tenn., to Hutchinson, Kans., 
found unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. Reasonable and _ nonprejudicial 
rates prescribed for the future. Find- 
ings in original report, 104 I. C. C. 746, 


| modified. 


No. 
pany v. 
et al. Decided September 22, 1927. 
Claims for reparation on shipments of 
alfalfa meal, in carloads, from points in 
Colorado destined to Dyersburg, Tenn., 
during January and February, 1920, 
found barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. Shipments moving subsequent to 
termination of Federal control found not 
to have been misrouted. Shipments of 
alfalfa meal from Colorado points moved 
via Memphis to Dyersburg, Tenn., mixed 
in transit and shipped out to various 


17155. 


Dyersburg Milling Com- 


| destinations found to be nontransit mate- 
The record, however, does not contain | 


rial within the meaning of the appli- 
cable tariff. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 
v. Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey et al. Decided September 12, 
1927. Shipments of broom corn, in car- 
loads, from points in Oklahoma to Ham- 
burg, Pa., found misrouted. Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 17917. Wall Rope Works v. Penn- | 


sylvania Railroad Company. Decided 


| September 7, 1927. Rate charged on im- 

carloads, | 
froww New York Lighterage, Manhattan | 
Piers, N. Y., and Greenville Piers, N. J., | 
to Beverly, N. J., found unreasonable. A | 
reasonable rate prescribed for the future | 


ported vegetable fibres, in 


and reparation awarded. 


No. 17700. Baldwin Hardware Company 
Director General, as agent. De- | 


et al. v. 
cided September 12, 1927. Charges col- 


: : : | lected on carload shipments of automo- | 
nied by defendants with equal vigor. The | 


biles and parts traction engines, agricul- 
tural implements, wire fencing, wrought 
iron pipe and cast iron radiators from 
points in Illinois, Indiana, 


applicable. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 17593 National Pole Company v. | 
Great Northern Railway Company et al. | 


Decided September 12, 1927. Rates 
charged on six carloads of wooden poles 
shipped from points in Washington to 


, California destinations found applicable. | 
of overcharge directed. Com- | 


No. 18565. Live Stock 
reau v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railway Company et al. Decided Septem- | 


ber 12, 1927. 1. Rate charged on stock 
cattle, in carloads, from New Castle, Tex. 
to Grand Summit, Kans., found applic- 
able and not unreasonable. 2. Stock cat- 


tle, in carloads, shipped from New Cas- | 
tle, Tex., to Grand Summit, Kans., found | 
; not misrouted. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 18865. Purse Brothers v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided September 12, 1927. 1. Rate 
charged on one carload of peaches from 


| North Mountain, W. Va., to Toledo, Ohio, | 


found applicable and not unreasonable. 


| 2. Reconsignment charge at Pittsburgh 
repara- | 


found unreasonable. Claim for 
tion found barred. Discontinuance of 
such reconsignment charge required. 

No. 18525. Herman Oak Leather Com- 
pany v. Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided September 12, 1927. 
Rates charged on quebracho tanning ex- 
tract, in carloads, from New York and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to St. Louis, Mo., found 


| not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
125 | 
486 126 | 
126 | 


Arkansas Railway Gains 
Control of Another Line 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has just approved a re- 


| port and order in Finance Docket No. 


5996 authorizing the Arkansas Railroad 


| to acquire and operate a line of rail- 


road in Lincoln county, Ark., and to is- 
sue $100,000 of capital stock in payment 
for the property. 





- Because 


this newspaper is im- 
portant enough for 
you to read, it is im- 
portant enough for 
others like you to 
read. 


There are more than 
31,000 of you now 


reading The United 
States Daily every 


day. 

If you have an adver- 
tising message which 
should reach this im- 
portant group of peo- 
ple, The United States 
Daily is the logical 
place to run it. 
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Director General of Railroads | 


17610. Windsor Broom Company | 1 
| owned but not used is as follows: 





Michigan, | 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, | 
| and Iowa to Klamath Falls, Oreg., found 


Freight Bu- | 


4 f 
el 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT 


Line Extensions 


oo 


Rights of St. Paul Railway in Public Domain 
And Titles in Private Lands Are Valued 


Interstate Commerce Commission Also Estimates W orth 
of Aids, Gifts, Grants and Donations of Property. 


In the issue of October 3 was begun publication, continued in the 
issues of October 4 and 5, of a report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, fixing tentatively the final value of the properties owned, con- 
trolled and operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway as of 


June 80, 1918. 


Presentation of the complete statistical data procecds as follows: 


The St. Paul owns and uses for com- 
mon-carrier purposes certain rights in 
public domain, the original cost of 
which, so far as supported by the ac- 
counting records, is $241,799.75. Their 
present value is as follows: 
Owned and used in— 

lilinois 

Wisconsin ... 

Michigan 

Missouri 


$61,261 
40,892 
8,147 
1,095 
57,085 
Minnesota 17,802 
South Dakota sha 682 
North Dakota 9 
Montana 6,698 
Idaho 661 
Washington 52,477 


$241,809 
Rights Owned 


In Private Lands 

The St. Paul owns and uses for com- 
mon-carrier purposes certain rights in 
as supported by the accounting records, 
private lands the original cost of which 
is $63,961.12. The present value of the 
rights owned and used and the rights 


Owned and used in 


8 
Noncarrier lands, includ- 
ing improvements thereon 
Present value 
$1,530,528 
2,372,069 
23,636 
883,512 
112,226 
317,871 
383,453 
617,158 
70,103 
176,900 
16,266 
60,947 
562,151 


Acres »* 
1,177.68 
796.52 
133.39 
42.80 
14,31 
765.45 
472.20 
1,340.29 
973.21 
8,345.04 
9.295 
38.06 
910.15 


AMUNDIN Ss. 64-6:0's:8 
Wisconsin 
Michigan....... 
Missouri 
Kansas....... 
BOW 6 i ve beee 
Minnesota 
South Dakota. . 
North Dakota.. 


In Washington.... 


Total ......... 10,018,395 


The St. Paul owns rights in private 
lands held for noncarrier purposes, the 
original cost of which, as supported by 
the accounting records, is $81.05. Other 
data on their cost will be found in Ap- 
pendix 2. Their present value is as fol- 
lows: 

In Iowa 

In South Dakota .. 
In North Dakota 
In Montana 

In Washington 


$140 
1,000 
1,420 
1,380 
1,020 


eee eereeeees 
eee eeeserees 


ee 


4,960 


932,359.35. With an adjustment required 
by our accounting examination, 


042.35, applying to certain lands and 
other property. It has not been deter- 
mined how far this recorded investment 
applies to the noncarrier property inven- 
toried. 

The St. Paul owns and holds for non- 
carrier purposes $42,802,651.76 par value 
of securities of and other investments in 
other companies, which are recorded in 
its accounts at $39,719,129.79 book value. 


4 
$7,126,820 
> FF 


| Wisconsin 
| BONBON 62006645, 


| Minnesota 


The investment of the St. Paul in mis- | North Dakota 
cellaneous physical property, on date of | 
| valuation, is stated in its books as $2,- 


this | 
amount would be reduced to $2,932,- | 
| Carrier lands, owned but not used: 


3,965 
6,581 
2,490 
9,089 
33,645 
34,965 
44,664 
17,122 


THAIS 00.0.0 Ss cess 
Wisconsin .. 
Michigan .... 

Missouri .. 

Towa 

Minnesota .... FisHOeEOWS 
South Dakota ........ Gereees 
North Dakota 

MOUND Acute eVeacreteseiees 
KGARO 4005.0 

Washington 


FOUN. 0:65 5.00, 5. ¥s0Gs BERET ND 

Owned but not used: Leased 
to the Minneapolis & St. Paul 
Suburban Railway Company: 
in Minnesota 


Total owned 228,753 

Total used eee 

The St. Paul owns and holds for non- 
carrier purposes 10,018.395 acres of 
lands. The total original cost of these 
lands cannot be ascertained as the neces- 
sary records are not obtainable. The 
present value of the noncarrier lands, 
including improvements thereon owned 
by the carried, and of other noncarrier 
property owned, is as shown below. The 
carrier’s portions of jointly owned prop- 
erty is included. 


Noncarrier 
mineral in 
carrier land 


Noncarrier 
structures on 
carrier land 

$43,184 

115,759 


61,377 
$295,739 


Aids, gifts, grants of rights of way, 
and donations. Of the lands included in 
the preceding summaries of lands owned 
by the St. Paul, the following were 
acquired through aids: 

Carrier lands, owned and used: 
Illinois eoee-. 1,635.98 $ 1,560,377 
.. 4,691.30 1,157,660 

848.79 35,455 

468.74 398,628 
2,582.85 1,514,238 
Séecs. SOODine 965,886 
South Dakota .... 10,763.83 2,049,483 
oipes Re 151,898 
ee eet i 208,555 

502.11 32,044 
Washington ...... 1,291.17 64,590 


seeeee 


Missouri 
Iowa 


ee ew ereeee 


Montana 


Total bre. aiess SAO OS Ee 8,133,814 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 


Montana 


ie 
cvccees 13.53 
eccccescdeld 
sooces 68,74 


405 
23,330 
157 
1,139 


25,031 


68,883 
26,007 


TOE 5 Jc:S:0 ois.,9%5,55, COU 
Noncarrier lands, owned: 
TINDDUS ocine Bond tin ya.s0 dene 


Wisconsin .......... 165.38 
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869 
94,362 
106,787 

57,603 

250,347 

19,033 

87,787 

481 
13,030 
2,217.97 675,183 

Certain of these lands were reported 
as having been received through grant 
or donation, and title to the remainder 
was conveyed by deeds reciting merely 
nominal considerations. We are not able 
to report the value of these lands at 
the time acquired. 

In addition to the above, the St. Paul 
reports or the records- show that the St. 
Paul and its predecessors received aids, 
gifts, grants or donations from various 
companies, individuals, and governmental 
bodies, as listed thus: 

Land grants, granted by the State of 
Michigan, the State of Iowa, and the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota, approximately 1,- 
380,000 acres received. All disposed of, 
except a small acreage held by carrier 
purposes, The St. Paul reports: * 

Receipts from sales of approximately 
1,175,000 actes (remaining receipts "are 
unknown), $5,174,604; expenses incident 
to acquisition and sale, $1,713,109; con- 
cessions made to the Government through 
reduction of transportation charges 
$4,585,199. 

CRO cccivisssrccsccc wees SBUG CORED 
Notes . Secmpive LOCO Re 
Bonds ee cece. 587,918.98 
ACSEGSE “ii isccssivomesécuns GS 
Re MNO 56015506 6060.7 esis. SOR 
Jonstruction cost paid by other 263,635.40 
WORWECOE Aciiicistesee caves: 10Qeeuee 
Lands ti tives ee vs 7,575.00 
Cee eee 
Subscriptions ........ . 22,242.00 


Michigan ,......06. 
MISSOGT iccctccees 
POWER been cs 
Minnesota sescevee 
South Dakota ..... 
North Dakota 


1.02 
1.06 
63.99 
32.94 
276.15 
24.44 
- 1,480.15 
~- 0,12 
151.59 


tee eeeeee 


Washington ........ 


Predecessors Received 
Variety of Bonds 

In addition, the records show the in- 
formation gigen below ith respect to 
the receipt by the St. Paul’s predeces- 
sors of State, county and municipal 
bonds. Manner in whic’. bonds were re- 
ceived: 

In exhnage for stock, par for par, par 
value, $1,521,000. 


In exchange for bonds, par for par, 
par value, $1,222,500. 
In exchange for stock, par for par, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services, 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a mumber of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


Wren Your Bank 
Comp.etes AN EXPort SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y, 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1927 


PARIS 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Ban 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ....... 
Witte CeO |, cs 6:46 6.00'c0's <5 00-08 ware 4osees 


Other Securities. ... 
Loans and Bills Purchased ..............c0ceees: 


ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages.............. 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. ......... 


Credits Granted on Acceptances.... 
Real Estate. .. 


ere ee weeesens 


see ewe eeeees 


Accrued Interest ont Accunntes Receivable. eke 


NN og scieeKGneoneeesticiacndga he teerias 
Surplus Fund ... 


HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


kers.............$179,050,959.36 
26,827,302.42 
25,290,912.29 
24,7 79,531.74 
426,724,380.82 


3,917,013.33 
5,466,054.70 


58,397,323.06 


7,429,275.75 
7,245,706.54 


$765, 128,460.01 
—————— 


LIABILITIES 


see eee OSS He eereesseese sees eeeess 


Di IIINS 1 ok oaisicckecce saa eeeeaet aun 


' 


$30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


3,657,084.45 


$63,657,084.45 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc........... 


Acceptances. . 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks .............004: 
Deposits......ccccsccopecisccscressccceccccssces, 601,998,123.62 


$765, 128,460.01 


6,728,574.62 


58,397,323.06 
34,347,354.26 
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Banking | 
Study 


Revenue Collections 


Investigation of Funds Paid 
Out Results in Addition 
of $1,275,965 to Fed: 


eral Income. 


! 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced in a statement just issued that 
it had collected a total of $1,275,965.28 


: ! 
in taxes in the year ending June 30, 


1927, from the examination of informa- 
tion furnished by taxpayers who paid 
out funds to others for services, 

The Bureav’s figures showed that 3,- 
696,243 xeturns had been examined for 
such information which the taxpayers 
were required by law to furnish. Fol- 
Piting is the full text of the Bureau’s 
statement : 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927, there was collected as a result of 
examinaiton of the information returns, 
$1,275,965.28. 

Under the “information at source” 
provision of the revenue act of 1926, 
all persons, “in whatever capacity act- 
ing,” are required to report to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue payments 
to others during the taxable year of 
$1,500 if the recipient of such payments 
is single. If the recipient is married, 
report need not be made if the payments 
aggregate less than $3,500. 

Information returns are carefully 
checked ‘with the individual return of 
the taxpayer to whom such payments are 
made. 

The following statement shows by 
months the number of Forms 1099 in- 
vestigated and the resulting additional 
revenue = 

1926 
WUE Swe aias 
August ..... 
September ., 
OUUOIEE <5 occ 
November 
December 

1927 
January 
February ..... 
March 
April 


No. 
106,552 
92,847 
225,662 
793,589 
620,968 
389,953 


Amount 
$156,250.35 
59,283.52 
136,295.81 
99,144.56 
189,424.50 
88,153.03 


480,060 

16,779 
167,372 
304,807 
220,249 
217,405 


«+ 8,696,243 


79,204.70 | 
59,179.83 
38,685.56 3 
91,664.60 | 
| 


97,573.46 
JUNE 2 ce wceerss 191,155.36 


Total 1,275,965.28 


Foreign Securities 
Of Germany Increase 


German reexports of capital appear 
to be regaining their pre-war volume, it 
is said im a statement just issued by the 
Department of Commerce, which follows 
in full text: 

During 1925 total security issues 
amounted to 1,681,000 million marks, of 
which - 10,000,000 were foreign. 
1926 there were 4,178,000 million, of 


Valuations of Properties of St. Paul Railway 


| 
In | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1927 


Revenues 


of Tax Returns | | U. S. Treasury Statement 
Leads to Increased || 


October 3. 
Made Public October 5, 1927. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts. ....., 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax. ‘ 
Miscellaneous “internal 
revenue ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,757,402.65 
418,889.34 


1,759,374,62 
2,529,896.17 
7,465,562.78 
9,075,700.00 
490,575 ,258.87 


Total ordinary r _ 
Public-debt receipts.. 
Balance previous day.. 


Total .....+-+--..,... 507,116,521.65 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal z 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ...-++-- 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund. . . 
Civil service ‘retirement 
fund . wb. ' 
Investmnt of ” trust 
SOME: sitet ees eeeess 


$8,729,782.34 | 
1,272,332.95 
328,612.15 
43,585.40 


234,737.37 
247,070.11 


54,573.14 
115,956.94 


Total ordinary — 
ditures es ’ 
Other public-debt exper 
ditures ..... 
Balance today . 


10,557,125.66 


9,203,655.50 
487,355,740.49 


Total ...00escc...... $507,216,521.65 


The accumulative figures, © together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


Published October 5, 1927. 


*Boston & Maine Railroad, successor to 
Boston & Lowell Railroad Corporation, 
Petitioner, v- Commissioner 
ternal Revenue. 
9102. 


1. Many years prior to the taxable 
year the Boston & Lowell Railroad Cor- 


poration leased its railroad and Property | 
for a term of years, the lessee agreeing | 


to pay all Federal income taxes imposed 


upon the lessor with reference to the | 


rental. The lessee paid the Federal tax 
upon the net income returned by peti- 
tioner for each year subsequent to the 
lease, Held, the amount of tax so paid 
constitutes additional income to the peti- 
tioner for the year in which such tax 
became due and was paid. 


of In- | 
Docket Nos. 8847, | 





2. No portion of premiums at which 


bonds were issued, which bonds were | 


outstanding at the close of the taxable 


which 67,000,000 were foreign. 


1,745,000,000 marks, of which 23,000,000 
were foreign. 

In pre-war years the average annual 
volume of security issues floated in Ger- 
many totaled about 924,000,000 marks, of 
which 118,000,000, or about $30,000,000, 
were foreign. 


Are Recapitulated in Tabulated Statistics 


[Continued fr 


which was iaier surrendered by the 
municipality without apparent consider- 
ation, $5,000. 

In exchange for stock, par for par, 


whic!. Was later surrendered by the 


agreement to construct the line, 
value, $15,000. 

In exchange for stock, par for par, but 
later returned in exchar®ze for the stock 
plus $25,000 cash, par value, $50,000. 

Sonu eee 


par 


After careful consideration of all facts herein con 


ation, depreciation, going-concern value, 


-carrier purposes, 
Owned and used . 


pany, 
Total owned and used 


Owned but not used: 
Leased to: 


| 
municipality upon the railroad company’s | 
| 


om Page 6.) : 


As loans, secured by second mortgage 
or other security, par value, $580,000. 

Granted, par value, $100,000. 

Donated, par value not ascertained, 
Proceeds from sales, $181,475. 

As an aid, par value not ascertained, 
Proceeds from sales, $29,271. 

The investment in material and sup- 
plies, on date of valuation, as shown in 


the books of the United States Railroad | 


Administration, coveriig the operation of 
the property of the St. Paul, amounts to 
$17,900,056. 


tained, including appreci- 
working capital and all other 


- $588,313,500 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company... 

Chicago and North Western Railway Company.. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company... 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company . eveske 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railwgy Company. 


Davenport, Rock Island and North Wester 
Great Northern Railway Company.. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company ..... =. : soos sd 


Midland Continental Railroad , 


| issues. 
| in any decision not so designated should 


matters | rite to the Inquiry Division, The United ; 


which appear to have a bearing upon the values here reported, the values, for rate- | 
king purposes, of the property of the St. Paul, owned or used, devoted to com- 
are found to be as follows: 
; ; ++ +++» $558,300,000 | 
Jointly owned and ‘used “with the Western. Union Telegraph Com- | 
the St. Paul’s portion .............. . 13,500 
| Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 





n ee 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad ‘Company... 
Minneapolis, St, Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company. 


Northern Pacific Railway Company ...... - 


Wabash Railway Company ..... 


White Sulphu Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway Company. oe 


American Railway Express Company 


Minneapolis ¢ St. Paul Suburban Railway Company... 


Total. : 
Used but not owned: 
Leased from: 


The Baltimore and Onio Chicago Terminal Railroad 4 Comming 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company.,, 

Chicago and North Western Railway Company. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company... 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railw ay Company . 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company 
Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Railway open 


The De Pue, Ladd and Eastern Railroad C 
Illinois Central Railroad Company .... . 


The New York Central Railroad Company 


Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 


Rapid City, Black Hills & Western Railroad C Company: 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company .... - - og ahaa a 6k dick wale 
DERM RON CON COMMIAMIY |. coh ic-c cnet eistivscvenoestsiocc.., 


Other private parties 


‘Total owned 
Total used 


Tee kc. SPARS RCD ee ain Wha Bie \74 ies piesa Rea aint x seas 


Cefeerer eee ee SSH ererernn eee © eH enerenne 


$601,172 


| Polan‘l (zloty). . 
| Portugal (escudo) . 


$216,000 
414 
7,703 | 
128 
3,894 
11,015 | 
1,013 
1,700 
1,200 | 
248 
912 
5,687 
730 
152,750 | 
84,707 


oes 


3488,096 


: $558, 914,672 
... $558,801,596 | 


|} Belgium (belga) 

| Bulgaria (lev) .... 

| Czechoslovakia (krone). 
| Denmark (krone). 


| China*( 


| Chin: 


| Japan (yen) 


| Newfoundiand (dollar) 


year, represented income within the tax. | 

able -year. 

*The Neusteter Suit Company, The 
Women’s Apparel Company, The 
Weakley Cloak and Suit Company, 
Petitioners, v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 4001. 
Petitioners’ inventories approved. 

Lowell & Andover Railroad Co., Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 7930. 

Many years prior to the taxable year 
petitioner leased its railroad and prop- 
erty for a term of years, the lessee 
agreeing to pay all Federal income taxes 
imposed upon the lessor with reference 
to the rental. The lessee paid the Fed- 
eral tax upon the net income returned by 
petitioner for each year subsequent to | 
the lease, Held, the amount of tax so 
paid constitutes additional income to the 
petitioner for the year in which such tax 
became due and was paid. 


Kennebunk & Kennebunkport Railroad, 


Petitioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 9108. 

Finding identical with that in Lowell 
& Andover Railroad Co., etc., above. 
Mashua & Lowell Railroad Corp., Peti 

tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 9494. 

Finding identical with that in Lowell 
& Andover Railroad Co., etc., above. 
Corncord & Portsmouth Railroad, Peti- 

tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 8848. 

Finding identical with that in Lowell 
& Andover Railroad Co., ete., above. 
Peterborough Railroad, Petitioner, v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket No. 9099. 

Finding identical with that in Lowell 
& Andover Railroad Co., etc., above. 
Manchester & Lawrence Railroad, Peti- 

tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 9495. 

Finding identical with that in Lowell 
& Andover Railroad Co., etc., above. 
Stony Brook Railroad Corporation, Peti- 

tioner, vy. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 9101. 

Finding identical with that in Lowell 
& Andover Railroad Co., ete., above. 
Connecticut & Passumpsic River R. R. 

Co., Petitioner, v. Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 8424, 

9100, 

Findgings identical with those in Bos- 
ton * Maine Railroad, etc., above. 
Fitchburg Railroad Co, Petitioner, v. 

Commisisoner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket No. 8849. 

Findings identical with those in Bos- 


| ton & Maine Railroad, etc., above. 


David Kimball, Petitioner, vy. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
11968, 

The beneficiary of an estate is not lia- 
ble to incbme tax in respect of income 
of the estate not received by him but 
held by the estate pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the will of the decedent until 


| such time as the principal of certain ad- 
vancements has been wiped out. 

For the 
first quarter of this year they totaled | 


James Duggan, Executor, Estate of 
Hanna Duggan, deceased, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 4706. 

The decedent and her two'brothers and 
sister, each owning one-fourth of the 


a 


; common stock of a coal mining company, 
| transferred their 
| stock to trustees to hold under the terms 
| of a declaration of trust whereby the 


respective shares of 


trustees were to pay the income to the 


| creators of the trust with rights over 


to the survivors upon the death of any 
beneficiary. Held, that the value at the 
date of dedth of the interest of the de- 


| cedent in the trust estate is not liable 
' to estate tax under the provisions of the 


Revenue Act of 1921. 

Adams-Roth Baking Company, Peti- 
tioner, vy. Commisisoner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 10073. 

An anticipated loss on a contract to 


| purchase flour to be delivered in 1921 


was properly disallowed by the Commis- 


| sioner as a loss in the year 1920. 


. . 
Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
involving new pr inciples, and will be 


printed in full text in this or subsequent 
Subseribers who are interested 


States Daily. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, October 5. — The Federal 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


| lowing: 


October 5, 1927. 
In” pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose of assessment and collection of 
| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, 


we have ascertained >= 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


| in the New York market at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are shown below: 


Country 


| Europe: 


-14080 
1398 
-007205 
-029626 
-2678 
4.8681 
-025183 
-0392 
+2384 
018229 
-4010 
-1746 
0547 
2635 
1121 
-0493 
-006210 
-1741 
-2691 
-1928 
-017€01 


Austria (schilling) 


England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka).. .« 

France (franc) : 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma)..... 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo).............. 
DY HONE oN 4 8.06 8k béssdcusa 
Norway (krone)... -sccsssscace 


Rumania (leu). 

ee a ee re rere 
Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar)............. 


| Asia: 


China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tale) 

Shanghai tael).......... 
China (Tientsin tael). 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar)..... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. a 
(Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 


-6398 
6248 
-6153 
-6460 
-4869 
4465 
-4438 
-4404 
sa 3641 
; 7 -4656 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 5598 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 


-000809 


South America: 

Argentina (peso) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso). .s.sasceree 


9716 

-1188 

-1216 
1.0153 


-999375 | 
477353 
-998250 


| 


| nated by the Board of Tax Apepals as | 


| 


Public Debts 


___Gnvex” 222. 


DEX 


Securities _ 


| Canada Re ports Decrease of $56,000,000 
In Net Debt During Year Ending in August 


Maturities to Be Retired in November and December Will 
Reduce Amount Still Further. 


The total net bebt of the Dominion , 
of Canada has been decreased by about 
$56,000,000 between August 31, 1926, 
and August 31, 1927, according to a re- 
port received by the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner J. Bartlett Richards at To- | 
ronto. The Department, on the basis of | 
this report, issued a statement October 
5, which follows in full text: 


The Dominion of Canada, according to 
a recent statement, had a total net debt 


| of $2,480,752,483 on August 31, compared | 
with $2,480,780,638 on July 31, 1927, and 
| $2,525,532,664 on August 31, 1927. 


Maturities of $37,000,000 in November 


and $63,000,000 in December of this year | 
will reduce the debt still further, acecord- | 


ing to the Finance Minister, who an- 
| nounced recently that the Dominion has 


£3 A noua eet 


The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, 


In THE swift-progress of modern industrial 
and commercial development, only those 
are capable of maintaining leadership who 
soonest anticipate modern requirements. 
The Milwaukee Road, ever since the con- 
struction of the first backwoods line out of 
the city of Milwaukee in 1851, has earned 
and maintained a reputation throughout 
This reputation 


the country for leadership. 
it is prepared to maintain! 


Among the developments in modern rail- 





reserves available sufficient to retire the 
former completely and the latter in part, 
so that only a comparatively moderate 


amount of refunding will be necessary. 
The gross debt of the Dominion on 
August 31, 1927, was $2,782,108,995, a 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


2223) 


Finance 
Pullman Company in August 
Had Decreased Net Income 


The Pullman Company has reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


reduction of $43,000,000 from the previ- | 


ous year, while active assets amounted 
to $498,063,782, an increase of about 
$13,000,000 over the previous year. 
total net debt on August 31 was there- 
fore $2,284,045,213, a decrease 
$56,000,000 as compared with August 31, 
1926. 

The total ordinary revenue for 
first five months of _the fine al year 


the 
be- 
250, 
an increase of about $10, 650,000 « over : the 
corresponding period of 1926. 


VR 


sa 


rien.) 


power. 


First and only road to 


roading in the Northwest, which were first 


adopted and put into successful operation 
by The Milwaukee Road, are the following: 


First and only road to operate over its own rails 
all the way from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 


First line between Chicago and St. 


Minneapolis. 


First to operate all-steel trains between Chicago 


and Tacoma-Seattle. 


First double track line between Chicago and 


St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


SHORTEST AND 
MOST MODERN ROUTE 
TO THE 
PACIFIC: AND THE ORIENT 


standards. 


Paul- 


operation. 


The | 


of about | 


evine Soya % 
LE rniczo 5 


its earnings for August and 


| months of 1927 as follows: 
1927 
$ 7,527,534 $ 
1,926.520 
1,503,618 


eight | 


1926 
7,653,344 
2,034,685 
1,614,622 


August 
Gross Oper. Rev. 
Net Oper. Rev.. 
| Net Oper. Inc... 

Eight months. 
Gross Oper. Rev. 
Net Oper. Rev.. 
Net Oper. Inc... 


54,506,451 
10,735,197 
7,915,066 


54,955,088 
10,238,551 
7,427,523 


[ane 3 rh 


f CaN 


K WISCONSIN 


aan, 


Kansas City, Omaha, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


First to operate all-steel trains bet ween Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


First to operate long-distance trains by electric 


First to use steam heat on trains between Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


cross the Rocky Moun- 


tains by electric power. 


First to use electric lights on trains between 
Chicago and St. Paul- 


First to adopt roller bearings for through trains. 


Minneapolis. 


These facts embrace a multitude of prac- 
tical innovations that have raised the ser- 
vice of The Milwaukee Road to the highest 
Its famous limited trains, the 
New Olympian and the New Pioneer Limited, 
are recognized everywhere as the finest in 


This is all definitely in line with the Mil- 


waukee’s policy to maintain leadership by 


serving the public best. 
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Commerce 


Effort to Simplify 
Shippi 


ing Documents 
Under Consideration | 


Will Be ~ Object of Pan 
American Conference to 
Be Held in Washington 
October 10. 


An effort to simplify all shipping docu- 
of | 


North and South America will be made | 


ments required by the countries 
at the Pan American conference meet- 
ing in Washington October 10, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Pan 
American Union on October 5. 
it easier for the shippers of all the 
21 American republics to do business,” 


was said to be the proposed slogan for | 


the meeting of the Commission on the 
Simplification and Standardization of 
Consular Procedure. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


One of the topics to be considered is | 


the simplification of data required for 
consular invoices and in this connection 
it was pointed out that an analysis of 
the present shipping documents of the 
countries interested reveals the fact that 
the “essential information requested by 
all of the countries can readily be 
grouped under about a dozen simple 
headings.” 
Ambiguous Phraseology. 
Most of the things that puzzle the 


shipper and lead to irregularities or er- | 
export | 
be ad- | 


documentation of 
shipments, the conference will 
vised, arise partly from the great 
variety of phraseology in which differ- 
ent countries ask for essentially the same 
information, with regard to a given as- 
pect of a transaction. Lack of clear 
definition as to exactly what is meant 
by the various terms used on the in- 
voices often makes it even more diffi- 
cult for the shipper to fill out his in- 
voice, it is stated. 

The principal present sources of docu- 
mentary error, and the delays in de- 


rors in the 


livery, penalties and irritations which | 


shippers suffer, it is believed, are caused 
by considerable ambiguity which now 
exists as to the meaning on the in- 
voices in individual cases of the terms 
“origin,” “contents, or descripion of 
goods,” “weight or quantity” and 
“value.” There is also a disturbing di- 
versity of definition and requirement in 
these items as between different coun- 
tries. 

Pending the time when uniformity in 
definition of these items is actually se- 
cured throughout the American repub- 


lics, the representatives of each country | 


will be urged to undertake to obtain 
clear definitions and instructions as to 


the terms and the information required | 


for whatever form of a question that 
particular country may deem desirable. 
The conclusions of the commission 


which is meeting pursuant to a reso-. 


lution of the Third Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference which met here last 
May, will be submitted, it is hoped, to 
the Sixth Pan American Conference 
which is to meet at Havana, Cuba, next 
January. 


Australia Advances Duty 
On Automobile Chassis 


An increase on import duties on auto- 
mobile chassis levied by Australia is re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
jin a statement just issued, based on 
information received from Trade Com- 
missioner R. C. Squire at Sydney. The 
statement in full text is as follows: 

The general import duties on motor- 
car chassis imported into Australia were 
increased effective September 29, accord- 
ing to a cablegram received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner E. C. Squire, Sydney. 

The increase on unassembled chassis 
was 5 per cent ad valorem, and on as- 
sembled chassis 732 per cent ad valorem, 
making the new rates 1712 per cent and 
25 per cent ad valorem, respectively. 

The British preferential rates remain 
unchanged, thus increasing the differ- 
ential between the rates. 


German Potash Sales Gain 
As French Output Slackens 


A gain in German potash sales coinci- 


dent with a decline in the French output 
of this commodity is disclosed in a re- 
cent report from the American Assistant 
Commercial Attache at Paris, Daniel 
Reagan, which has just been received at 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment’s statement in full 
text: \ 

Potash sales in Germany increased to 
715,094 tons potasisum oxide during the 
first half of 1927 from 601,450 tons in 
the 1926 period. 

Despite the large increase in German 
sales the French output of potash, which 
has been increasing steadily since the 
war declined slightly the first half of 
1927, sylvinite having reached a total of 
1,157,300 tons compared with 1,155,100 in 
1926. The potassium oxide 
was about equ 21 at 184,000 tons. 


follows 


War Departme nt Approves 
Plans for Bridge in Illinois 


the 


construction of a 
Des Plaines River at 
Ogden Avenue, Lyons, Ill., has been 
granted by the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Hanford MacNider, according to 
recent announcement by the Department 
of War, which follows in full: 
Application Approved for Illinois 
Bridge: The Assistant Secretary of War, 
Col. Hanford MacNider, has approved 
an application made by the Division of 
Highways. Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, State of Illinois, for ap- 
proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed over Des Plaines River at Ogden 
Avenue, Lyons, Ill., to replace an exist- 
ing highway bridge and State railway 


Approval of 
bridge over the 


bridge at the locality under authority of | 
! chant fleet could be turned over to pri- 


State law. 


“Make | 


production | 
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Representative Madden Favors Expansion 
Of Merchant Marine With Private Control 


Declares Government Operation of Shipping Is Cumber- 
some and E xpen sive. 


[Continued from Page 


should be 


1.] 


operators with 


think 
operated 


merchant marine 
privately. 


“We could not get legislation enacted 


the the 


that they will be requisitioned for mili- 


vate understanding 


tary and it is 
fleet which 
be- 


no matter 


purposes in time of war, 


providing a subsidy for ships, which is this phase 
what other nations do. We have a law. [| 
which authorizes the Postmanter General 
to contract with private ship companies 
flying the American flag for the pay- 
ment of a postal rate without respect 
to the quantity of mail carried and this | unless it has the supply ships necessary 
would evcourage ship lines to build up | to mect every need. 

new trade routes and admit of their “ey 
successful operation and thus supply fa- 
cilities to move American commerce un- 
der the American flag in competition 
With ship lines of the world. 

“Tt is clear to me that operation of 
ships by the Government is expensive, 
and that although ships could be kept 
in the service under the American flag, 


of the merchant 


consider particularly 
Navy, without that, 
battleships, 
ers, ete., it 


important 
cause the 
how 


many cruisers, destroy- 


might have, is incomplete 


or of extending the 
under private control, I 
would require all operating companies 
taking over Government ships to keep 
them up to the best standard afloat, and 
loan them the money with which to do it. 

“The United States has 
now, and will continue to have a Navy 
F equal to the best Navy in the world, ir- 
Government operation is generally respective of any agree- 
cumbersome—so much red tape, etc.— ments at Geneva or any othe1 place. So 
that I have always felt that that phase | jit does not matter what happened at 
of merchant shipping could be abandoned 
because, for one thing, we are not always 
that new ships will be provided 
when they are needed. 


am in fay 
chant fleet 


mer- 


should have, 


so 


proposals or 


Geneva.” 

Mr. Madden said 
discuss the recent 
Admiral Magruder 
matters of naval administration. 

The work of preparation of the an- 
nual supply bills of Congress will begin 
immediately, Mr. Madden said, and the 
Committee on Appropriations will have 
some » of its work ready ioe ‘action of the 


he did not care to 
statements of Rear- 
criticizing certain 


sure 


Would Requisition 
Ships in War Time 

“Tn to the commercial rea- 
sons American merchant fleet 
there is another important reason, 
namely, the necessity for an auxiliary 
merchant fleet for the use of the Navy 
in time of war. All ships in the mer- 


addition 
for an 


Dex ae. The 
he said, will be the 


i bill, 


first cAamimetahian bill, 
Treasury-Post Office 


| in 


which takes care of many financial | 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 
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matters of Government 
He there 
also be a bill embracing matters covered 
the 


and other large 


administration. said would 


second deficiency appropriation 


| bill that failed to become law in the legis- 


of 
Some 


lative the 69th 
the emergencies then 
existing have either passed or have been 
met in other he said, so that the 
provisions of the former measure will be 
in the 


jam Congress last 


March, of 


ways, 


modified 
bill. 


contemplated deficiency 


Declares Emergency 
Exists in Flood Area 

The 
problem is of 


Mississippi flood control 
great importance, he 
pointed out. “We undoubtedly will have 
from the Army engineers,” he said, 
“complete data on the subject when 
Congress meets, to enable us to 
give consideration to the needs in that 
connection. Pending that, however, 
there is a very important emergency to 
be met, which will not require a very 
large sum of money. I refer t@ the nec- 
essary work of filling the 226 crevasses 
in the levees of the River 
and its tributaries. 


River 


very 


SO as 


Mississippi 


“The Mississippi River Flood Commis- 
sion had on hand $3,500,000 and about 
$400,000 of this was obligated. This 
leaves $3,100,000 free for work on the 
crevasses and other protection of that 
territory from the possibility of fall 
floods which always are in the offing. 
Our investigation shows that it will re- 
quire about $5,100,000 to do this. 

“Are we able to assume the responsi- 
bility of meeting this emergency or shall 
we wait and let an emergency arise, 
creating greater damage? Manifestly the 
humanitarian of the question be- 
comes prominent in the consideration of 
that problem. The Comptroller General 
was appealed to for construction of the 


side 


! assumed it, 
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law. He construed it the 
that it could be construed, that we had no 


only way 
legal rights. 

“His ruling agree 
with his ruling. I make this statement 
because there are many people who dis- 
agree with it, not because they know so 
much about the 


Was correct. I 


able. It is clear that Mr. 
power to rule on any such basis. 
one must assume the responsibility—the 
authority 


President and the Secretary of the War. 
We authorized the Secretary of War to 
add the $2,000,000 out of the River and 
Harbor appropriation funds to the Flood 
Commission’s funds and I promised to 
use what influence I might have with 
my colleagues to take care of the situa- 
tion when Congress meets. 

“T have heard lots of people say it 
would take $20,000,000 to do the work for 


which this ‘$2 2,000,000 vill be adequate. | 


We are not going to be carried away by 
popular clamor. Other people have said 
$1,000,000,000 would be necessary to take 
care of all the permanent flood control 
plans. I would say that it could be done 
for approximately $150,000,000. I have 
been going into the subject, not from the 
standpoint of seeing how much could be 
spent, but from the standpoint of how 
conservatively the funds could be prop- 
erly provided for. 


“The question of relief is one » that al- | 


ready had been taken care of through 
private sources that do not have to be re- 
| imbursed. The relief already has been 
supplied by private contributions freely 
made in generous support of the greatest 
relief distribution agency in the world, 
the American Red Cross. 
b> expected that these private contribu- 
tions that have been generously and ade- 
quately made are to be reimbursed by the 
| Government.” 


law on the subject, -but | 
because they want the money made avail- 
McCar! had no | 
Some | 


in the absence of Congress. I | 
with the cooperation of the | 


It is not to ! 
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*v' Mr. Kelly Proposes 


New Bill on Air Mail 


Congressman from _ Pennsyl- 


vania Will Seek More Equita- 
ble Rates on Parcel Post. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
instead of against the postal services, in 
the Government’s bookkeeping. Mr. 
Kelly’s statement follows: fy 

At the present time, any kind of mail 


one established rate. The present rate 
is 10 cents per half ounce. Under the 
existing law, that rate probably will 
soon be decreased to 10 cents per 
ounce. : 
Would Develop New 

It would be advisable, however, 
tablish rates based on the class of mail 
that is carried. That would permit the 
sending of parcels post packages at a 
more equitable charge. A vast amount 
of business would be developed under 
such a plan. 

The plan would have to be worked out 
with the contractors inasmuch as they 
are paid a flat rate per pound on mat- 
ter carried in the present airplane mail. 
It is a good policy for them to have 
| a maximum load on all flights. I am 
sure that a schedule of air mail postage 
; rates can be devised which would give 
| a splendid service to the public and at 
| the same time provide a proper com- 
pensation for the Postoffice Department 
and for the contractors. 

I expect to introduce a bill at the com 
ing session of Congress covering neces- 
sary legislation with respect to estab- 
lishment of an equitable schedule of air 
mail postage rates so as to cover the 
| subject of parcel post. 


Business. 


awed 


| for 


| total for 


Public Uti Utility lity Plants 
In August Increased 
Generation of Power 


Dzily Consumption of Coal 
and Natural Gas Greater 
Than Any Average for 
Last Eight Years. 


Production of electric power by public- 
utility power plants in the United States 
August, totaling 6,632,402,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, was 7 per cent greater than 
the production for August, 1926, accord- 


| ing to figures announced by the Geo- 


logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, on October 3. 

Of the  6,632,402,000-kilowatt-hour 
August, the figures show that 
4,246,612,000 kilowatt-hours were pro- 
duced by fuels and 2,385,790,000 kilowatt- 
hours wer produced by water power. 





It is estimated that during the tol 


| of August 3,485,522 short tons of coal 


were consumed by the public-utility 


| power plants in the production of elec- 


| tricity. 


Consumption of fuel oil is given 
as 492,997 barrels and consumption of 


| natural gas as 6,360,745,000 cubic feet. 


| during August, 


Record Coal Consumption: 

daily consumption of coal 
according to the figures, 
was 112,400 short tons, which is greater 
than any average daily consumption dur- 
ing the past eight years, the nearest 


Average 


| figure being that for August, 1926, which 
| was 111,200 short tons. 


The Survey estimates that the aver- 
age daily consumption of fuel oil during 
August was 15,900 barrels as compared 


| with 24,500 barrels for August of last 
| year. 


| electricity 


| 000 kilowatt hours, 


The &verage daily consumption of 
natural gas for August, 1927, is given 
as 205,200,000 cubic feet, which far ex- 
ceeds any previous consumption figure 
during the past eight years. The nearest 
approach is shown to have been 177,300,- 
000 cubic feet for August, 1926. 

The total average daily production of 
in the publie utility plants 
during August is estimated at 213,900,- 
about 2% per cent 
more than the average daily output for 


| July. 


The capacity in kilowatts of genera- 
tors in the plants, as given by the sur- 


vey, follows: 


United 





| Middle 
| East North Central. 


West South Central..... 


Jan. 1, 1927 
25,398,385 
2,358,939 
6,646,142 
5,925,149 
1,866,186 
2,835,074 
1,221,372 
910,056 
877,911 
2,737,556 
July 1, 1927 
26,066,809 
2,381,272 
6,762,994 
6,018,111 
1,904,450 
2,991,624 
1,248,633 
952,462 
928,501 
2,878,762 


States.. 

New England 

Middle Atlantic..... 
East North Central... 
West North Central. 
South Atlanti: 

East South Central.... 

West South Central......... 
Mountain 

Pacific 


United States...... 

New England 

Atlantic 

West North Central ES 
South Atlantic 
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Mountain 
Pacific 


| interested in he service walley of the 
| Post Office Department. 


I shall introduce a bill for the estab- 


| lishment of such a policy to meet the 


| mere purpose of producing a profit. 


needs of today, to require that the Post 
Office Department be operated for real 
service to the public and not for the 
The 
purpose of the measure—in which I 
think Congress will sooner or later con- 


| cur—will be to establish a bookkeeping 


| system 
; now 
| shall 


under which the free services 
carried on under postal operation 
be charged against the national 
Treasury and not charged against the 


| postal revenues. 


Free Services Listed. 
The present so-called deficits in the 


| Post Office Department are due entirely 
| to these free services and to the publie 
| welfare projects adopted by Congress. 


; Government business. 


These free services are: 

(1) 
penalty provision. applying where the 
franking is used for other than official 
Under this frank- 
ing privilege of the law as it stands, 
officials of the Government, including the 


| executive departments, Congress and so 


on, send out their-mail matter free of 
charge, with the expense charged up 
against the postal service. This means 
a burden of at least $16,000,000 a year 
on the Post Office Department. 


(2) The free within-a-county mail 


| privilege extended to small weekly news- 


| papers. 


That means a yearly loss of 


can be carried by airplane but only at | $10,000,000 to the postal service. 


(3) The free mail privilege to the blind, 


| the special rate extended to, religious 


to es- | 


publications and the extra compensation 
allowed American steamships carrying 
foreign mail. ‘These mean an annual loss 
of more than $20,000,000. 
Rural Delivery Service. 
(4) Greater than all the foregoing, 
the inevitable loss taking place in the 


| Rural Free Delivery Service, which is a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


public welfare project. The gross ex- 
penditures on this Rural Free Delivery 
Service aproximate this year $105,000,- 
000, while the entire revenues from all 
matter handled in the Rural Free De- 
livery Service routes approximate $30,- 
000,000. Thus, there is a loss of $75,- 
000,000, all of which is expended for 
public welfare just as truly as are the 
expenditures of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

I believe the accounting system of the 
Post Office Department should show that 
there is a real surplus instead of a defi- 
cit, when all these matters are consid- 
ered. ‘Such a‘system of bookkeeping as 
' have outlined and which I purpose to 
cover in a bill in the coming Congress 
would provide that certain postage rates 
can be reduced and that improved work- 


ing conditions could be granted to postal wy 
I am also much | workers. 


The franking privilege, with its? 


- 
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General Distribution Is Sole Justification 


Ability to Meet Needs 
Of Humanity Is Test 


American Workers Commend- 
ed for Avoidance of Associa- 
tion With Communism. 


In the issue of October 5 was be- 
gun publication of an address by 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, meeting in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., in which various phases of 
the problems of labor and industry 
were considered. 

Secretary Javis forecast an indus- 
trial crisis, to come as a result of 
the exhaustion of the mineral re- 
fources of the United States. Con- 
servation of life in industry was 
urged as preventive of waste in 
potential labor. ; 

Considering the matter of unem- 
ployment caused by the installation 
of labor-saving devices, Mr. Davis 
proposed that the employers be re- 
quired to safeguard the occupation 
of workers before substituting such 
devices. He pointed out that Amer- 
ican labor has not shown hostility 
to machinery, nor put obstacles i 
the way of its use in industry. 
~ The complete text of the address ’ 
continues: — 
The communist bible is the “Das Kapi- 

tal” of Karl Marx. You will find it on 
the shelves of every good library in 
America. In Russia you can not buy any 
book in opposition to Marx. Even the 
works of great Russians—Tolstoy, Tur- 


genev, Dostoievsky—are banned by the | 


communist government. 7 

The only freedom in Russia is free- 
dom to do what you are told to do, to 
profess agreement with what he is told 
to believe. And communist Russia ever 
seeks ‘to assert its influence in other 
countries, even in America. 


T do not assert that all conditions with 


us are ideal. Things are done among us 
that many would prefer to see otherwise 
done. We have our critics, and they 
serve a good purpose. ‘ 

But again I would praise this body for 
keeping out of its ranks men who would 
try to improve us by Russian or com- 
munist methods. You have ever been a 


mighty bulwark to keep this country | 
free from those who would seek to de- 


stroy it. 


and reformers of all types never wish 
to consider. That is that we live in a 
world most of, whose evils can not be 
cured by law. Read history with under- 
standing, and you 
Destiny loves nothing so much as to 


create irony out of human efforts to | 
abolish by law evils rooted in human na- | 


ture itself. 


Wealth Admirable Only 
If Well Distributed 


There are things we can do, and things | 
One thing we could do, | 
if we would, is to see some things as | 


we can not do. 


they are. We might then better,compre- 
hend the virtue of wealth. 


Wealth is a very fine thing, so long | 


as it is well distributed. The value of 


| 
wealth is in its ability to supply human 


wants. pan) 
Wealth would have no value if it sup- 


plied the wants of nobody. It has little | 


enough value if it supplies the wants of 
only a few. 
If you went to some community you 


had heard of as famous for its wealth, | 
and found that only a half dozen nabobs | 
and their families enjoyed their wealth, | 


dining on terrapin, washed down with 
the finest old wines, while the masses 
who sweated to supply all this had noth- 


ing but beans and bread, you would | 


hardly praise what your senses observed. 
Wealth that is not well distributed is 
not truly wealth, it is merely a hoarding. 

An industrial plant is fine for any 
<mmunity if it pays 

fees high enough to supply the wage- 
warner’s wants. But there are industrial 
plants designed in the first place not to 


dends at the expense of labor. 
value are such to any community ? 
Usually these industries suffer 
curse of dead hand domination. Some 
founder: who started an industry for 
the enrichment of himself and his part- 
ners, at the expense of labor, has tied 
it up by will or tradition. Sometimes 


their management is left in the hands | 


of financial trustees. 


Improvement is out of the question. | 


Nothing can be done except as the foun- 
der ordered. If the business doesn’t de- 
cline of its own dead domination, those 
in control may weary of even the work 


of reaping dividends, and may decide to | 


close down the works. 

Many of you may have seen what hap- 
pens then. Little homes, built from the 
savings of workers, decline in value. 
Left without his job, the worker must 
movejand sell at a loss. Or his house 
may be seized to satisfy a mortgage, 
taking with it the savings of years’ of 
toil. 


In every sense the heads of industries | 


fill. A prosperous industry makes a pros- 


fill. Aprosperous industry makes a pros- | 


perous town, 


An industry neglected or poorly man- | 


aged cuts real estate values, reduces 
buying at retail stores, and affects the 
life of the community in many ways. 
The same is true in any community 
where low wages are paid to the workers. 

No industry that does not set aside 


reserves for its future, no industry that | 


pays poor wages, that is nothing but 
a machine for grinding out dividends 
for its owners, deserves anything of 
tnose who live within its shadow. It is 
not a benefaction but a curse. 

So also is the worker who fails to 
save not a benefactor but a burden to 
So¥ community where he dwells. It is a 
Door rule that does not work both ways. 


will perceive that | 


good wages— | 


the | 


ARE PRESENTED MEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


We need employers and workers alike 
who can see beyond the length of their 
noses, who consider both the present 
and the future, and who labor as part- 
ners for the prosperity of themselves 
and all about them. 


American Industry 


Free of Dissension 

I think we may congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that by all odds the great 
majority of our workers and leaders. of 
industry are of this type. Never has 
American industry been as free from 
strife as it is today. Never before has 
American industry been so generally 
filled with a spirit.of good wil! and part- 
nership between employer and worker. 

Making for uninterrupted production 
as this does, it has played a large part 
in creating our present high level of 
employment and prosperity. We have in 
America today only one serious labor 
controversy, and that will always exist 
as long as the industry remains in its 
present condition. 

Now that we all see fully the solid 
profits in peaceful partnership, I be- 
leave worker and employer alike will 
strive to maintain this splendid feeling. 
I further believe that 
fort can not only maintain this good 
feeling, but can broaden it. 

One great step in that direction comes 
to mind immediately. Those who believe 
| in collective bargaining could do their 
cause a wonderful amount of govd if, 
| as a matter of pride they help<:: vid in- 
dustry of the man who shirks on the job. 
The man unwilling to do his full duty 
by his industry and his fellow-workers, 
has no right either to a job or to mem- 
bership in organized labor. 

If organized labor saw to it that every 
union card was as good as a diploma, 
| a badge of character as well as a cer- 
tificate of skill, the cause of labor would 
benefit beyond calculation. The time 





more think of employing a worker with- 
out that certificate, than he would think 
of employing a doctor who lacked a 
degree. 
But it is not alone labor 
are duties that we all must see per- 
formed for the benefit of labor. At- 
tention was aroused when I wrote and 


created by the rapid and ceaseless in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery. By 
the figures supplied me from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, I learn that from 


or 10 years, it now should take 140 men 
to supply the needs of the country where 


| ple, the needs of the country are fully 





| than we needed in 1919. 

What is the meaning of this? Labor- 
saving machinery has brought it about. 
| The glass industry is only one of many 


human skill and labor. 
Is the constant introduction of such 


and steadily increasing unemployment? 
To me this matter is of the gravest im- 
| portance to every employer and to the 
; country at large, It is true that since the 
first introduction of machinery into in- 
dustry this process has been going on. 
In times past the man whose place in 
an industry has been taken by a ma- 
chine was left to his fate. 


| him to suffer distress incident to that pe- 
riod of sometimes painful adjustment. 

We ought not to permit it on plain 
humanitarian grounds. We can not per- 
} mit it on plain business grounds. The 
ing, consumes little or nothing. To him- 
self, to industry, to the country itself, 
he is not only a loss but a burden. 

We lower national prosperity by 7 per 
cent, if we permit 7 per cent of our work- 
ers to pass out of the consuming and buy- 
ing market. 


workers employed. 
Duty of Employers 
To Mainiain Employment 


I believe public opinion will soon ex- | 
pect every employer to regard it as a 


duty to introduce no new labor-saving 
machine without seeing to the continued 
e aployment of the men thrown out of 


d~not “save” labor, we waste it. 

I believe the inventive genius in which 
| our people are so rich must direct itself 
into new channels. 
new machines tospeed up the older in- 
dustries. 


new machines to speed up the older in- 
to produce them. 

industrialism, as Pastor Robinson 
pour from Holy Writ. 


most solemn duties that society owes to 
labor, and so to itself. 


| with marked effect. I wonder if labor ap- 
preciates what it owes:to restricted im- 
migration. \ 

In 1920 and 1921 we found that the war 
| had shot industry to bits all over the 
world. Business depression hung over 





| this country. I shocked the American peo- } 


ple with the figures on unemployment 
| that I was asked to supply the Senate. 
At the same time Europe was utterly 
disorganzied. Not industry only but all 
life was at a standstill over there. The 
rest of the world stood ready to send us 
| millions of despairing mez and women 
who looked to America for the chance to 
make a living that was denied them at 
home. 
| In previous years we had allowed them 
| to come at the rate of nearly a million 
| a year. Somehow we then could take care 
of them. But keeping in mind the con- 
dition of this country as it was in 1921, 


intelligent ef- | 


| law 
| policy. 


| on human beings. 
would come when an employer would no | on the product of those outside human 
| beings who are employed at low wages 
| and poor working conditions is as neces- 
| Sary as it ever was for the protection of 
| the American worker and his standard of 

that has.| | 
duties to perform for the country. There | 


spoke, a few days ago, of the problem | as the workers of America. 


‘ ; our increase in population in the last 8 | 
There is one truth that communists 


100 could do so. Instead of that, and in | 
spite of our having 20,000,000. more peo- | 


He wandered | 
as he could, without any help, into other | 
occupations. Today we can not permit |! 


On a way, whenever a man | 
| loses a job, we all lose at the same time. 
For business reasons we must keep our 

| 


We go on inventing 


We must invent new industries | 
altogether—new articles for human use— | 


; try are all out of scale. 
| their families and dependents, this means 
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Foreign Trade 


Capital and Labor 


Duty of Employers to Maintain 
Employment When [Installing 
Labor-Saving Devices. 


like today if we had allowed the ranks 
of our native and foreign-born unem- 
ployed to be swelled by these others 
coming in at the rate of a million a year! 

The present scale of wages prevailing 
in American industry—the highest in his- 
tory—would have been 
stead, with 7,000,000 more workers today 
and with some unemployment even now, 
the competition for jobs would be awful 
to contemplate. 

The total of unemployment would be 
appalling. It is hard to conceive the 
distress we might have on our hands. 

A wise and timely law has saved us 
from that. Instead we let in new citizens 
only as we find it possible to absorb them 
into our industrial and social life. 

The rest of the world has profited be- 
cause its workers have remained at 
home, producing wealth for their coun- 
tries. And the worker in America has 
been free to develop a productive power 
unrivaled by: any other. 

I claim that the restrictive immigra- 
tion law is the greatest piece of legisla- 
tion in 50 years. And I believe when 
you think it over you will agree with me. 

I believe the Nation is agreed that this 
must continue an unbroken 
But to continue it, we must, how- 
ever, make it more humane in parts, so 
that the families of aliens run no dan- 
ger of separation. Means must always 


as 


| be found for keeping families together. 


In a sense that legislation was a tariff 
I believe our tariff 


living. 

We must protect our workers from the 
cheaper products of other countries, at 
least until the workers of other lands are 
paid as well, and can live as comfortably 


Place Made in Industry 


For Maturer Workers 

I have spoken of the effect of labor- 
saving machinery in displacing men. Let 
us look on another side of the same situa- 
tion. 

In my own days in the mill it was 
often the case when a fellow-worker had 


1 : | reached the age of 50, he was presente 
supplied with 7 per cent fewer workers | ; : ee 


with a gold-headed cane—and was often 


| given, at the same time, a retirement 
| letter. 


In those days any man of 50 was 
regarded as “old.” It was thought he 


| , 7 : | had outlived his usefulness. 
' where machinery has come in to displace 


Now I believe the well-nigh universal 


; use of automatic machinery is going to 


: 1 “1 | make it possible for the man of 70 to 
machinery to load us down with a chronic | 


handle these machines as well as a fellow 
of 20. With the knowledge, skill and 
judgment that come with ripened years, 
the man of 60 or over may even be at a 
premium, as he should be. 

Instead of being a charge on his family, 


| or on the public, he may be what society 


needs him to be—a producer of wealth, 
a consumer of products, adding his share 
to the total of many such shares that we 
call our national prosperity. 

This question of unemployment is, for 
that matter, ever present. Even in our 
most prosperous years there are always 
thousands of workers who, for un- 
avoidable reasons, are thrown oui of 


| work. 
unemployed man produces little or noth- | 


A great flood such as that in the Mis- 


, Sissippi Valley, within one short week 


turned thousands of workers out of pro- 
ductivity into idleness. We have on our 
hands the unemployment problem of 
those who follow seasonal occupations. 


| Between jobs they must lose much time 


—and we lose it with them. 

Taken with those who, after years of 
service in’a specific craft, are displaced 
by new machinery and methods, the prob- 


| lem of the unemployed is one to call for 
| the wisest business statesmanship. 


It is 
our >roblem, it is your problem. 

In 1921 the total of unemployment was 
such as to compel thought and action. 
The National Government, State and local 


| governments, public spirited individuals, 
n , D ; all were forced to think and to act in 
work by his new machine. Otherwise we ! 


ways of relief. That action in the re- 
lief and prevention of unemployment is 
always with us. 


We who are proud of our industrial | 


development should never rest until we 
have devised machinery to prevent this 
waste of human productivity. 


Even among the millions of workers 


regularly employed, we all know there 


‘odu ; | are miany who do not share in the good 
This is one of the lights we expect of | 
as- | 
sured the Pilgrims that new light would | 
It is one of the } 


wages received by the others. The 
skilled Ameritan worker is paid a higher 
wage than workers have ever received 
in history. What we call common labor 


| in America is paid little higher than 
S | the same type of labor in England, and 
Some of its dtuies to labor, society has | 


already performed, nobly, thoroughly and | 


not much higher than common labor is 
paid in Germany. 

Wages for common labor in this coun- 
Taken with 


that we have probably 10,000,000 of peo- 
ple among us who are not earning what 
they should. 

Taken as a purely business proposition 
this is bad enough. 
great American the 


market is poorer 


| by the fact that 10,000,000 of our people 
are not re*-Jy consumers and good buy. | 


ers. 

It is a Known fact that a man with 
ar. income of barely $900 a year will 
make one poor overcoat last him 10 
years. A man who makes $1,500 will 


buy a new overcoat every 5 years. If > 


his income is larger, he buys accordingly. 

This makes it as plain as day that, 
for the sake of national prosperity 
alone, we ought to make these people 
more prosperous. The well-paid worker, 


| self. 





It means that the | 





Coal 


by his liberal buying, makes work for 
other workers. The poorly paid man is 


| a loss‘to the country as well as to him- 
I am sure you, too, have these | 


poor people at heart. 

My chief, the President himself, has 
put the matter in a nutshell. In his 
first message to Congress he said: 


“In the industries the condition of the | 
; wage earner has steadily improved. The 


In Closer Accord | 


| Skilled labor is well compensated. 


12-hour day is almost entirely unknown. 


“But there are unfortunately a multi- 
tude of workers who have not yet come 
to share in the general prosperity of the 
nation. Both the public utilities and pri- 
vate enterprises should be solicitous to 


— | advance the welfare of this class.” 
I often wonder what America would be | 


I began my address with the reminder 
that we have before us many matters of 
serious concern. We have touched on 
only a few of them. Whether we satis- 
factorily meet these problems will de- 
pend, at least in part, on the kind of 


| people we develop among us. 
imposible, In- | 


There was a time in the history of our 
Civil War which seemed to be highly 
critical. The Confederates had built an 
ironclad—the first in history. One day it 
came forth to see what it could do to 
the Northern Fleet, built of wood 
throughout. 

It sank two of them without difficulty, 
and then, satisfied with its target prac- 
tice, it retired for the day, to return on 
the morrow to destroy the rest of the 


; Northern Fleet at its leisure. 


But when the Confederate ironclad re- 
turned to finish its work, a strange little 
craft, looking like a cheese-box. on a 
raft, darted out and put it to flight. An 


inventive genius of Swedish birth had | 
designed this vessel, and by his genius 


had saved the Nation. 
‘ Again and again in history, crisis have 
risen only to stimulate men to new in- 
genuities to meet them. Time and again 
some critical situation has been saved by 
a man of genius. 

But there are crisis when a nation can 


be saved, not so much by individual 


genius as by the qualities of its people | 


as a whole. 
dividual 
qualities. 

The future, I believe, is going to test 


We need always both in- 
genius and strong national 


the American people as they never have | 


been tested before. It is going to test 
them, I believe, as no other people have 
been previously tested. 


When the time comes it will be found, | 


I am firmly convinced, that America has 
put her house in order, and that much of 
her strength lies in the sterling character 
of her workers. 


Gulf NO-NOX 
Motor Fuel 


Conservation 


Customs Court Holds That Entry Duties 
On Bath Mats and Perfumery Are Correct | 


New York, Oct. 5.—Overruling a pro- 
test of Lewis & Conger, of New York, 
the United States Customs Court finds 
that merchandise rubber 
sponge mats were correctly taxed on 


invoiced as 
entry as floor coverings, not especially 
provided for, under paragraph 1022, act 
of 1922, at the rate of 40 per cent ad 
valorem. The importers claimed classi- 
fication as manufactures. in chief value 
of India rubber, under paragraph 1439, 
with duty at the rate of only 25 per 
cent ad valorem. ‘ 

Judge Weller writes a lengthy opinion 
in this case. He points out that, ac- 
cording to the testimony, these rubber 
sponge mats are used for stepping on 
in coming out of a bath tub or shower 
bath. The importers stressed the point, 
in their claim for the lower duty, that 
on account of the temporary or special 
use of the rubber mats, they should be 
regarded more as bathing accessories 
and not as floor coverings. Judge Weller 
is unable to agree with this contention 
and concludes that the collector’s rate 
at 40 per cent must stand. (Protest No. 
147710-G-64476-25.) 


Concealed Vial No Toy. 





tral Railroad Company, of New Orleans, 
was the subject of a tariff dispute that 


| has just been determined in favor of the 


importers by the United States Customs 
Court. l 
cles as small grotesque representations 
of monkeys, concealed inside the body 


of the monkey. 


exacted at the rate of 70 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1414, Act of 
1922. Judge Sullivan points out that 
“it is apparent that as the merchandise 
consists of containers it is suitable for 


dren” and therefore, is not dutiable as 
toys. 
Duty is fixed at 40 cents per pound 








Merchandise invoiced as “monkeys,” 


| imported in the name of the Illinois Cen- | 


The court describes these arti- | 


of which was a small bottle or vyial, | 
which is disclosed on removing the head | 


They were classified as toys and duty | 


other uses than the amusement of chil- | 


4 YEARLY 


(inDEx 


| Protests of Importer Against Assessment Levied by Col- 
lector on Pencil Slats Are Upheld. 


and 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1110, as to some of the items 
covered by the protest, and as to the 
remainder duty is levied at only 50 per 


cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1119. | 


(Protests Nos, 115842-G-8193 and 143440- 


| G-8200). 


Perfumery Tax Upheld. 

Butler Brothers, of Galveston, lose 
in a involving the classi- 
fication of certain imported perfumery. 
The perfumery, the subject of this case, 
was taxed at 75 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 62, act of 1922, as non- 
alcoholic perfumery. The importers 
claimed duty either at 20 per cent under 
paragraph 63 or at 10 or 20 per cent 
under paragraph 1459. Judge McClel- 
land finds that duty was correctly as- 
sessed at the 75 per cent rate. (Pro- 
test No. 130893-G-1568.) 

Sustaining protests of 


decision 


Thornley & 


| Pitt, of San Francisco, the court finds 


that merchandise described as pencil 
slats, consisting of rectangular pieces 
of red cedar wood 7% inches long by 
2%4 inches wide and approximately 4- 
inch thick,’ are duty free under para- 
graph 1700, tariff act of 1922. 
lector’s assessment at 20 per cent under 
paragraph 403, is set aside. (Protests 
Nos. 216267-G-34589 and 216269-G- 
34588.) 
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Customs Rulings 


| Coal Output Last Week 
Was Highest Since March 


The weekly coal report issued by the 
Bureau of Mines states that total 
production of soft coal during the week 
| ended September 24, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is esti- 
mated at 9,871,000 net tons—the highest 
figures of weekly output recorded since 
March. Compared with the production 
in the week of September 17, this shows 
an increase of 223,000 tons, or 2.3 per 
cent. 

The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended-September 24 is 
estimated at 1,519,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the revised estimate for the 


| preceding week, this shows a decrease 


of 94,000 tons, or 5.8 per cent. 


Few Changes Noted in Paris 
Styles on Shoes and Hose 


Paris styles in fall and winter shoes 
and hose are described in a statement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce which follows in full text: 

Many boulevard shops in Paris are 





The col- | 


displaying fall and winter models which 
for the most part reveal no unusual 
styles or colors, the latter running along 
browns and light tans. 

Among the latest styles finding popu- 
lar favor among women are the plain 
pump models made with uppers of gun 
metal and black calfskin. The above de- 
signs harmonize with black and gray 
hose, which also are replacing other 
lighter shades of hosiery. 

Men’s models remain along straight 
pointed toes and medium heels, with 





; Perforated designs on uppers and toe 


EL REGISTRO COMERCIAL PANAMERICANO 


(Pan American Trade List) 


Copyright, 1927, S. J 


Macfarren, Washington, D. C. 
A non-profit Contact Service for Exporters in 


Inter-American Trade organ- 


ized on request of the Pan American Republics and built on their cooperation 


through official channels of distribution. 
Maintaining, free to buyers, Loose I 


zeaf Lists of U. S. concerns agreeing to 


use the Decimal Metric Terms in their Latin American Shipping Documents. 
None refusing this Courtesy to Customers may he registered here. 

Compliance with the formal request of twenty Southern Republics repre- 
sented in the Second Pan American Standardization Conference, secures the aid 
of their Consular Agencies and other trade bedies in Both Americas, which will 
furnish our Revised Lists to their buyers, All Preferring the Metric Terms, so 


that Trade Will Follow Registry. 


Full details, with copies of the Conference Trade Resolutions passed on May 
11th, 1927, in the hall of the United States Bureau of Standards at Washington, 


mailed on request to 


THE PAN AMERICAN TRADE LIST, 
1001 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


BEARINGS<< 


BuRNED BEARINGS are common occure 
ances in these forgetful days of diluted oil in 
the crank case. 


Crank cases should be drained and oil renewed 


forget—you are safe. 


That New Improved 


or 


‘That Good Gulf 


Gasoline 


add miles of satisfac- 
tion to a motor trip. 


periodically—when old ‘‘procrastination”’ ex- 
tends the change to the danger line it is a safe 
plan to use an oil that has the maximum re- 
sistance to heat and dilution—then if you 


Supreme Motor Oil 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


will tide you over the danger point—it possess- 
es a tough, viscous body, which resists the 
ravages of hard driving. Oils continuously— 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Taxation 


"FERRY 9996) 


” 


* Invested Capital 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue Is Not Precluded 


From Reviewing Find 


Determination Made 


Of Additional Taxes 


Former Commissioner Held Not 
to Have Known All Facts 
and Circumstances. 


APpPpAL OF YOUNKER BROTHERS, INC.; 

Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 5522. 

A Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue is not precluded from review- 
ing the tax findings of a predecessor 
in office, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein, holding that Commis- 
sioner Blair was not prohibited from 
making « determination in reapect 
of the petitioner's tax lability for 
certain periods in and 1917 and 1918 
whieh his predecessor had consid- 
ered. 

The petitioner, as a result of a 
reorganwation and change of ewner- 
ship after March $, 1917, could not, 
in computing invested capital for 
subsequent taxable periods, include 
euch assets therein at a greater 
valine than could have been used in 
determining the invested capital of 
the predecessor corporation, % was 
held. ; 

A corporation of cash bona fide 
paid into a corporation for stoek and 
subsequently borrowed by the stock- 
holders from such corporation, 1 
held, should not have been exeluded 
in computing the company’s invested 
capital. 

The Commissioner was held to 
have correctly reduced invested cap- 
ital on account of the tax due spon 
incomes for the preceding taxable 
years. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun m the tesue 
of October 5, and is continued as 
follows: “ 
“Tebel additional tax, $6,360.83. 
“With rewerd to the years In which 

no revision Was found necessary, you 
are referred to synopsis of reports fur- 
nished you by Revenue Agent at close 
investigation. 

eet as the additional tax for 
1914 was not discovered until after the 
expiration of the three-year statutory 
limita#ion, formal assessment cannot be 
made without a waiver of such limita- 
tion. This tax may, however, be col- 
lecked by suit, but in order to eliminate 
the necessity of collection by suit, you 
are requested to execute the enclosed 
blank form of waiver for 1914, returning 
same to this office at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

“Pipe CoNector of Internal Revenue for 
your distriet will ty you as to the 
time and manner of making payment of 
the above taxes. 

“Respectfulty, A. 

“Deputy Commissioner. 

“tnclosure: Waiver form.” 

The additional tax shown as for the 
fiscal years ending January ¥5, 1917, 
and January 15, 1938, was assessed and 


paid. On December 21, 1920, William | 


M. Willams was Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Om May 27, 1921, David 
H. Btair became Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. ae 

On May 16, 1925, the Commissioner 
mailed the followmeg letter to the tax- 
payer: 


“Sirs: An examination of the consol- | 


jdated income and profits tax returns 
filed by you and your affiliated com- 
panies for the fiscal period March 19, 
1917, to December 31, 1917, and the 
calendar years 1918 and 1919, based 
upon a Revenue Agent’s Report dated 
February 20, 1923, has been made and 
the results thereof are outlined in the 
attached statement and schedules.” 

“The statement and schedules attached 
to this leter showing the details of the 
computation resulting in the deficiencies 
mentioned contain 40 pages and show 
that determination 
was the 
the books and records of petitioner and 


the Commissioner’s 


result 


of an investigation of | 


ite affiliated companies completed Feb- | 


ruary 20, 1923, and an audit of the in- 
come-tax return, Form 1031, filed by the 
petitioner and the five affiliated corpora- 
tions as follows: Younker Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Younker Realty Co., 
Younker Building Co., Commercial 
Realty Co., and the Rockney Realty Com- 


which will be found in attached sched- 
ules 1 to 68, inclusive. 


“You are advised that the Income Tax 
Unit holds on the following points: 

“1, That the reorganization took place 
after March 3, 1917, or, on March 19, 


New York corporation. 


“2. That the accounts receivable of 
the Younker Realty Compay and the 
Younker Building Company in the 
amount of $97,000 and $45,000 should be 
eliminated from invested capital. 

“3. That a tax legally due may be 
assessed at any time prior to the expira- 
tion of the statute. 

“The claims for refund, abatement 
and credit of $440.65, $1,234.81 and $17,- 
641.19 (a portion of which applies to the 
years 1917, 1918 and 1919) have been 
carefully considered in the present audit 
and will be adjusted in accordance with 
the findings indicated in the attached 
schedules.” 


The. business premises used by the 


petitioner and its predecessor corpora- | ijon $25,000 in cash and the capital stock 


tion consisted of a five-stary corner 
building, 132 feet square, and a parcel 
of ground of the same size. This prop- 
erty had previously been leased by 
Younker Brothers, Inc., from Younker 


Bros. Construction Company at an apn- | 


nual rental of $10,000 for the ground 
and more than $28,500 for the 
ing and, at January 1, 1917, 
maining term of the lease was seven 
years. The Commissioner determined 
that the leasehold had a value of $50.- 
000 for the purpose of exhaustion. 


build- 
the re- 


Standing Established Over 
Period of Years 


The commercial standing of Younker 
more than 50 years of continuous busi- 


first as a partnership and later as a 
corporation. In the years 1916 and 1917 
the prospects for further increases in 
business were good. 
always been owned and controlled by a 
few individuals. 

Since incorpation of the business un- 
der the laws of the State of Iowa in 


1904 until 1917, the capital stock was | 


closely held and there were no sales of 
same except betwen stockholders or to 
certain persons who had long been em- 
ployes of the business. 

AH of the stock of the 
was common stock having no voting 
rights. The first change m stock own- 
ership by sale occurred in 1912 when 
Wilehinski purchased a few shares of 
Class “C” stock. At that time the stock- 
holders conferred together as to the 
price at which the stock should be sold 
and it was decided that any stock sold 


corporation 


showld be upon the basis of the book | 


value at the date of sale plus $75 a 
share for good will. 

The price which Wilchinski paid for 
the shaves purchased by him in 1912 
was upon this basis. 
exchanged this Class “C” stock for Class 
“A” stock share for share and in 1915 
purchased an additional one hundred and 
fifty (150) shares of Class “A” stock 


$75 a share—the total price paid a share 
being $196.81. 


Steck Sold at Boek Value 
Plus $75 a Share 


Later, in 1916, one Burns, then a stock- 
holder, agred to sell 500 shares of the 
capital stock of Younker Brothers, Inc.. 
to Joseph S. Zwert at book value plus 
$75 a share and in January, 1917, Zwert 
purchased these 500 shares upon that 
basis and paid therefor $208.07 a share. 
This stock was surrendered and can- 
celed and 500 shares issued by the Iowa 
corporation to Zwert 
1917. 


on January 15, 


execution of the “Plan and Agreement 
for Reorganization” on January 
1917, the then stockholders of Younker 
Brothers, Inc., agreed to set aside a por- 
tion of their stock interest in the Iowa 
corporation to be sold to selected em- 
ployes of the corporation on the basis 
of the book value plus $75 a share. 
No interests were sold to the 
employes of the corporation until after 


stock 


| the execution of the “Plan and Agree- 


pany, and the consolidated excess-profits- | 


tax return of the several companies, 


Form 1103, filed for the period March 19, | 
1917, to December 31, 1917, and the con- | 
solidated income and excess-profits-tax ; 
; Ployes paid, or agreed to pay, upon the 


returns. Form 1120, of these companies 
filed for the calendar years 1918 and 
1919. 

The Commissioner determined 
the consolidated net Income for excess- 
profits-tax purposes for the period in 
1917 and the consolidated net income 


that | 


for 1918 and 1919 was in excess of the | 


net income as determined by him for 
Younker Brothers, Inc., alone. 
Prior to the mailing of the above- 


mentioned notice of May 16, 1925, and in | 


March, 1923, the Commissioner made an 
assessment of an additional tax of $6,- 
998.31 for theyear ended December 31, 
1917. Upon final determination the 
Commissioner, as set forth in the notice 
of May 16, 1925, applied the proper pro- 
portion of the tax previously assessed 
to the period March 19, 1917, to Decem- 


ber 31, 1917, and determined that there | 
had been an overassesment for this pe- | 


riod of $1,550.48. 

He did the same for the calendar 
year 1918 and determined a deficiency 
of $25,893.47 and for the calendar year 


1919 a deficiency of $21,655.44 and ad- |! 


vised the petitioner that: 
“The above additional tax is 
upon a Revenue Agent’s report dated 


ment for 


Reorganization,” but shortly 
thereafter 


interim certificates were is- 
sued to employes of the Iowa corpora- 
tion evidencing their right to receive 
preferred and common stock of the pro- 
posed New York corporation if; as and 
when issued, for which these em- 
basis of $100 a share for preferred and 
$30 a share for common stock of the pro- 
posed New York corporation which was 
arrived at by the stockholders of the 
Iowa corporation upon what they con- 
sidered to be the actual value of 
tangible and intangible as of 
Iowa corporation. 

During the years 1912 to 1916, inclu- 
sive, the average investment of the 
lowa corporation in tangible assets at 


the 
the 


; the beginning of and the average net 


| Brothers, Ine., offered to 


| of $15,000 





based | 


February 20, 1928, amended in certain 
particulars in accordance with agree- 


ments reached in conference, details of 


average net earnings for the five years 


; were as follows: 


Tangibles, $427,712.68; net income, 


| $151,393.32. 


About 20 years ago C. W. Harris, 
B. D. Harris and O. D. Estabrook pur- 
chased an interest in real estate in the 
City of Des Moine for $80,000. C. 
Harris afterwards purchased the inter- 
ests of his coowners. In 1916, Younker 
pay Harris 
$325,000 for the porperty or to take a 
99-year lease therefor at a net rental 
per annum. Negotiations 


| Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will he 
found on Page 7. 


| antors 


| holders 


: ; | the articles of incorporation 
ness in the same line at the same place, | 


The business had | 


| in equal 


| back to the Realty Company the 
} amount of $97,000 


Subsequently he 


| property 


| ness to execute the lease if 
| tion to become lessee were 


| the Realty Company, incorporated 


| Commissioner 


A. | 


ings of Predecessor in Office 


‘Value of Assets Fixed 


‘Invested Capital Properly Re- 
1917, the date of incorporation of the | 


duced on Account of Taxes 
of Previous Years. 


| followed in which Harris insisted that | 
the stockholders of Younker Brothers, 
| Inc., personally sign the lease as guar- 
rent specified therein, 


of the 
which they did not desire to do, 
Finally, Harris agreed that if the 
stockholders of Younker Brothers, Inc., 
would organize a separate corporation 
with a paid-in cash capital of $100,000 
he would execute the lease desired upon 
thé terms mentioned. Accordingly on 
February 1, 1916, the Younker Realty 


| Company, an Iowa corporation, was or- 
' ganized with a capital stock of $100,000, 
and on that date the three Younkers and | 


Wilchinski each paid in to this corpora- 


was thereupon issued to them in equal 
amounts, 


On February 1, Harris, as lessor, and 


Younker Realty Company, as lessee, en- | 


tered into a 99-year lease upon. the 
property mentioned at a net annual 
rental of $15,000. The Realty Company’s 
only purpose was to be the lessee of the 
land and the only reason for the stock- 
paying in the $100,000 was to 
afford Harris the security upon which 
he insisted for the payment of the rental 


| specified in the lease. 


As soon as this transaction had been 


| completed the stockholders of the Realty 


Company, desiring to have the use of 


| the money which they had paid in, con- 


at } sulted their 
Brothers, Inc., had been established over | 


attorney as to whether it 
would be consistent with the lease and 
if they 
should have the Realty Company loan 
a portron of the money which they had 
paid in, to them. The attorney advised 
them that there would be nothing im- 


proper in this, that they would be in- | 


| dividually liable to the corporation for 


the amount borrowed, and that the cor- 
poration could call upon them 
time for the money. 

Stockholders Loaned Money 


Placed in Realty Company 
Accordingly on February 4, 1917, the 


| Realiy Company loaned the four stock- 


holders a total of $85,000 in equal 
amounts and charged the same to them 
upon its books. In December, 1917, the 
four tsockholders borrowed an addi- 
tional $12,000 from the Realty Company 
proportions. No _ notes were 
given to the Realty Company for the 
amounts and no interest thereon was 
ever paid. 

In March, 1925, the stockholders paid 
total 


borrowed and on 


at any | 


| 
j 


t 


| 


; at the rate of 5 or 6 per centum per an- | 


| 


March 31, 1923, sold their stock in the | 


corporation for $200,000. 
the consolidated invested capital for the 
taxable periods involved, the Commis- 
sioner excluded the amount of $97,000 on 
the ground that it did not represent 
cash bona fide paid in to the Realty 


from Ira M. Younker at book value plus | Company. 


Shortly after the organization of the 


In computing | 


a : 
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Loans 


No Income Derived 
By Balance Transfer 


To General Ledger 


| 
| ate Books in One Year 
» 

| Held Earnings of Prede- 
cessor Corporation. 


CHARLES FINSILVER V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, Georce W. STILL 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, 
6468, 6521. 


No income was derived by the transfer | 


of balances from a confidential ledger to 


For Reorganized Firm Amounts Entered From Priv: | 


Nos. | 


Corporations 


(Volume II), 





‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Deductions 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions 


and Rulings 


QYLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 
jNcom E: Individual: Transfer of Balances—No income derived by transfer 
of balances from confidential ledger to general ledger in 1919 where, Janu- 
ary 2, 1917, surplus of corporation was placed to credit of two stockholders and 
third stockholder acquired one-third of capital stock, and portions of amounts 
credited to two stockholders were paid in 1917 and 1918.—Charles Finsilver 
et al. v. Com'r (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 2226, Col. 4 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer Or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


Internal Revenue. 


a general ledger in 1919 where, January | 


2, 1917, the surplus of a corporation was 

placed to the credit of its two stockhold- 

ers and a third stockholder acquired one- 

third of the capital stock, and portions 

of the amounts credited to the two stock- 

holders were paid in 1917 and 1918, the 
| Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

In 1919, the private ledger of the com- 
pany was discontinued and the balances 
standing to the credit of the stockholders 
in March, 1919, were transferred to the 
acounts of the stockholders on the gen- 


eral ledger and the amounts were paid | 


to the stockholders in 1920, 1921 and 
1922, with accrued interest payable upon 
the balances. 

William Katz for the petitioners and 


| F. S. Easby-Smith for the Commissioner, 


The findings of fact an ddecision follow: 
Agreement on Surplus. 

On January, 1, 1917, Finsilver & Still 
Company, a corporation, had a capital 
stock of $100,000 and a surplus, ac- 
cumulated during the years 1912 to 1916, 
inclusive, of $38,131.16. Fifty-one per 


cent of the capital stock was owned by | 


Finsilver and 49 per cent by Still. On 
January 1, 1917, Sol Moss purchased 
one-third of the stock of the corporation 
at par. 

Under the agreement between the two 


petitioners and Moss, the surplus was to | 


be divided between Finsilver and Still, 
in the proportion of their stock owner- 
ship, that is, 51 per cent was to be cred- 
ited to Finsilver and 49 per cent to Still, 


and was to be subject to withdrawal at | 


their pleasure or at the pleasure of the 
corporation, and the amounts retained 
by the corporation were to draw interest 


num. It was further agreed that a new 
corporation, to include the name of Moss, 
was to be formed in the fall of 1917 to 
take over the business. 

On January 2, 1917, Finsilver and Still 
were credited with 
shares of the surplus of the corporation, 
namely, $19,241.84 and $18,889.32, re- 
spectively. 
ances in 1917 and 1918; then interest 
was credited on the undrawn amounis, 
In 1919 the undrawn amounts standing 
to the credit of Finsilver and Still were 
$11,141.07 and $8,629.06, respectively. A 
rearrangement of their accounting sys- 
tem took place on March 1, 1919, 
transfer items of this nature were posted 
in a controlling account (the confidential 
ledger page of the general ledger) to 
close out and discontinue the keeping of 


| &@ separate confidential ledger. 


sought a lease covering certain corner | 


owned by the 


curity for the payment of 
agreed upon, and expressed a willing- 
a corpora- 
organized 
with a paid-in cash capital of $50,000. 
Thereupon the 
Wilchinski, who were the stockholders of 
the 
Younker Building Company under the 
laws of Iowa on February 12, 1916, and 


paid in to this corporation for its entire 
At the time of the consideration and | 
| total of $50,000, whereupon the Hubble 


15 | estate, as lesser and the Younker Build- 


capital stock, in equal proportions, a 


Hubble estate | 
| near that covered by the Harris lease. 
| The owner of this property desired se- 
the rental | 


three Younkers and | 


2 | ration was formed 
| Realty Company, Younker Brothers, Inc., | 


New Corporation Formed. 
Pursuant to agreement a new corpo- 
in November, 1917, 
under the name of Finsilver, Still 
Moss, Inc., which took over the business 
of the predecessor corporation, contin- 
uing the same books and standing in the 
same relation to the stockholders as the 
prior corporation. 

The new corporation was organized 
with a capital stock of $150,000. The 
profits of the business from January 1, 
1917, to the date of organization of the 
new corporation, amounted to $33,808.75. 
The $150,000 capital stock of the new 
corporation was issued for $100,000 tan- 


gible assets of the old corporation, $33, | 


808.75 profits of the new corporation, 


| plus $16,191.25 for good will. 


| 


ing Company as lessee entered into a | 


lease for the property in question. 
Practice of Borrowing 


And Loaning Pursued 

Immediately after the $50,000 had 
been paid in to the corporation for stock 
each of the four stockholders borrowed 
$11,250 which was charged to them upon 
the records of the Younker Building 
Company. The three Younkers and Wil- 
chinski made it a pratcice of borrowing 
from and loaning money 
Brothers, Inc., the mercantile concern, 
from time to time, and the check of 
Younker Building Company for $45,000 
was made payable to Younker Brothers, 
Ine., and one-foutrh of the amount was 
credited by Younker Brothers, Inc., upon 
its books to, each of the four stockholders 
mentioned. No notes were given to the 
Younker Building Company for the 
amount and no interest ever paid 
upon the same. 

The three Younkers 
constituting the stockholders of the 
Younker Realty Company and the 
Younker Building Company have at all 
times been entirely solvent and fully able 
to pay the amounts due these corpora- 
tions upon demand. 

Upon audit of the consolidated returns 
for the taxable periods in question the 
excluded from invested 
capital the amount of $45,000 upon the 
ground that it had not been bona fide 
paid in for stock. 

In determining the consolidated in- 
vested capital for the taxable periods, 
the Commissioner reduced invested capi- 
tal for 1917 on account of the Federal 
tax of $13,783.85 of the several affiliated 
corporations for 1916 and for the tax- 


was 


and Wilchinski 


| able year 1918 he reduced invested cap- 


ital in the amount of $23,735.23 on ac- 


| count of tax for the year 1917 and for 
| 1919 he reduced invested capital*in the 


amount of $33,906.99 on account of tax 
for the preceding year, 1918. 
To he continued in the issue of 
October 7, 


| general ledger and 


The $11,141.07 transferred from the 
private ledge to the general ledger in 
1919 and placed to the credit of Finsil- 
ver was paid to him. The $8,629.06 
transferred from the private ledge to the 
placed to the 


| of Still was paid to him by the corpo- 


, the petitioners 
| Commissioner added to the net 


to Younker | 


ration. 
Upon the audit of the tax returns of 
for the year 1919, the 
income 
reported by Finsilver $11,141.07, and to 
the net income reported by Still $8,629.06, 
shown as credits on the general ledger 
for the first time in 1919, 
presented by these 


appeals is whether 
the petitioners 


are liable to income tax 
in 1919 in respect of amounts transferred 
from the private ledgers of Finsilver, 


Still & Moss, Inc., in 1919 and placed to | 


the accounts of the petitioners upon the 
general ledger. The evidence shows con- 
clusively that those amounts 
sented earnings of a predecessor corpora- 
tion between the years 1912 and 1916, 
inclusive. 
Subject to Withdrawal. 
They were subject to their withdrawal 
at any time after January 1, 1917, and 
| they received interest upon the undrawn 
| amounts. There is no claim made by the 
| respondent that the petitioners received 
in the year 1921 the amounts transferred 
| to them from the private ledger to the 
| general ledger. 
The evidence conclusive that the 
} amounts were not paid to them until sub- 
| sequent years. The record does not show 
whether the petitioners acounted for the 
| moneys placed to their credit upon the 
| books of the predecessor corporation on 
| January 1, or January 2, 1917, in their 
| income-tax returns for 1917, They con- 
tend that the amounts did not constitute 


is 


income in the year 1919 and the evidence | 


conclusively shows that the most that oc- 
curred in that year was a transfer of 
the amounts in question from the private 
ledger to the general ledger. 

They received no portion thereof in 
1919. The amounts were not first placed 
to the credit of the petitioners in 1919, 

| We have no evidence as to the basis upon 


They drew against these bal- ! 


and | 


a | 


juse an electric 


| pose 


| used to drive the meat grinder. 
credit | 


repre- | 


disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Certain Claims for Patent on Support 


| 
| 
| 


For Meat Cutter Re jected as Antici pated | 


Mobélity to Bring Machine in Line With Motor Found 
Analogous to Feature of Older Device. 


| APPLICATION oF CARL Brro, First AS- 
| SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent 
on September 27, for meat cutters 
| application file? July 8, 1924. 


on 


| justable supporting stand for a motor 
for meat cutting and sawing mechanism 
were found to be anticipated by patents 
for adjustable supports for motors for 
| other purposes, Other claims, deemed 
bad because directed to an old combina- 
tion, were held allowable if amended so 
as to eliminate the old combination from 
the positively claimed elements. 


resented applicant. 

The full text of the opinion by First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, af- 
firming that of the primary examiner, 
denying patentability to claims 1 to &, 
of which claims 3 and 5 will serve for 
illustrative purposes, and are as fol- 
lows: 

“3. In a meat cutting machine, a sup- 
porting stand including a vertically ad- 
justable top having horizontal tracks, 
and a Saw supporting frame slidably 
mounted on said tracks and provided 
with a driving shaft adapted to be cou- 
pled with a driving motor.” 

“5, A meat cutting machine including 
leg members, sleeve members slidably 


engaging the lege members, braces con- 
their distributive | 


necting certain of said members and 
provided with a fixed nut, a top carried 
by the remainder of said members and 
provided with a rotatable rod having 
threads engaging said nut, means for 
locking the leg members to the sleeve 
members, tracks carried by said top, and 
asaw supporting frame slidably mounted 
on said tracks,” 

The references relied upon are: 
tin, 118465, May 30, 1916; 
1488304, March 25, 
431382, July 1, 1890; Catalogue No. 19, 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand 


Mar- 
Werth, 


| Equiprent to Be Used 


In Meat Markets 

The claims are directed to an equip- 
ment especially designed for use in 
meat markets, 
is customary in large 
motor, mounted 
pedestal upon a counter, for the pur- 
of Operating meat grinders and 
similar devices, It is also usual in such 
markets to employ a bone sawing ma- 
chine driven by a separate motor. These 
machines are stated to be quite heavy, 


sometimes weighing 600 or more pounds | 
and being several feet, possibly five, in | 


height. 

The applicant states that it is his pur- 
pose to eliminate the necessity of em- 
ploying two motors in such markets to 
drive these two different meat operating 
devices and, by reducing the size and 
weight of the sawing machine, to ar- 
range to drive it from the small motor 
To ac- 
this, the applicant mounts a 
suitable sawing machine upon an ad- 
justable platform or stand and, since 
the small motor may be mounted, in 
different markets, at different heights 
upon the counters, the stand 
adjustable vertically and is provided with 
horizontal slide ways or rails upon which 


complish 


| the saw machine frame proper may be 


he me | slid so that the operating shaft of the 
Opinion by Smith: The only question | 


sawing machine may be brought into 

alinement with the shaft of the motor 

and permit of being coupled thereto. 
The claims are not directed to the in- 


| terchangeable grinding and sawing ma- 
chines but are merely for a supporting | 


stand of particular construction with a 
meat Sawing machine supported upon it. 
It is, of course, a matter of common 


| knowledge that a motor or other source | 
| of power may be used for a multiplicity | 


of purposes. Machine shops furnish 


| many instances of this kind and the pat- | 


| ent to Martin discloses an arrangement 
; where 
| gine may be employed for various pur- 


poses such as “winding drums, winches 


| and for Operating any form of machinery 
| requiring the use of power.” 
| It is not broadly new, further, to pro- 


| vide for readily attaching and detaching | 
of a meat sawing | 


the operating shaft 
machine to the same motor shaft used 
| to operate a meat chopper. The patent 


to Back discloses such an arrangement | 


although, in this instance, instead of re- 
‘moving the meat grinder or chopper in 
| toto the cutting or chopping screw is 


| removed when the shaft of the meat | 


and reported their income, But whatever 


method was employed in keeping their | 


books these amounts were not income in 
1919. 


Judgement will be entered for the pe- | 


| titioners. 


Considered by Littleton and Love. 
September 29, 1927. 


. | 
1643829 was granted to Biro | 


| to this source of power. 
| tric motor 
Certain of applicant’s claims to an ad-~ 


L. G. Bruce and Robert E, Barry rep- | 


1924; Montgomery, | 


Rapids, 
Mich.; Back, 984413, February 14, 1911. | 
| be apparent many of the claims are too 
| broad. applicant admits ; 
| claims 1 and 2 are too broad. 
| lieved claims 3, 6, 7, and 8 are also too 


Applicant states that it | 
meat markets to | 
on a} 


) sawing 


is made! 


the power of an automobile en.- | 


3 roa ae ee ed | 
which the petitioners kept their books | 





sawing Machine is to be coupled to the | 


motor shaft. 
While the applicant discloses an elec- 
tric motor 


is merely one of the usual 


sources Of power, the claims would pre- | 


sent no additional merit if they were so 
restricted as to define an electric motor. 
The publication of the Oliver Machinery 
Company discloses a meat sawing ma* 
chine operated by a small electric motor. 


Movable Engine 
Disclosed in Patent 


The reference mainly relied upon to | 


anticipate the construction of the ap- 
plicant’s adjustable table or support is 
that to Werth. This patent discloses a 
stand having an adjustable top upon 


which are slidably mounted the rails 44. | 


Upon these an internal combustion en- 
gine is mounted and the latter may be 
elevated and slid horizontally to bring 


the engine shaft in coupling alinement | 
| with the motor shaft. 


The purpose of the mechanism is quite 
different from that had in view by the 


applicant but the primary operation of | 
bringing the machine to be driven into |! 


position where its shaft may be coupled 
to that of the motor is the same. It is 
believed the examiner was right in hold- 
ing the machine disclosed by Werth be- 
longs to an analogous art. 

While it is true the engine, disclosed 
in this reference, is much heavier than 
the meat sawing machine employed by 
the applicant yet it must be held that 
such an engine as Werth discloses could 
readily be, and in actual practice quite 
probably is, slid to proper position longi- 
tudinally of the axis of the motor shaft 
by the workmen seeking to obtain the 
desired coupling of the motor and en- 
gine shafts. It is, in any event, not be- 
lieved the question of the weight of the 
gas engine disclosed by the patentee has 
any bearing upon the patentability of 
the claims. 


Counsel for 


It is be- 


broad. The rails 44 of the Werth pat- 
ent may be slid laterally upon the pan 
22 and this arrangement anticipates the 
broad statement of the “‘supporting frame 
slidably mounted on said tracks” as re- 
cited in claim 3. 

Claims 6, 7, and 8 add to claim 3 the 
limitation that the supporting stand car- 
ries tracks upon which the sawing ma- 
chine frame may be moved parallel to 
the axis of the motor shaft. 
44 of Werth support the engine frame 


and the latter can be, as above pointed | 
| out, slide along these tracks in the di- | 


rection of the axis of the motor. 


Decision on Claims 
Is Declared Sound 

There is nothing in the claims to _in- 
dicate Whether one operator or half a 
dozen would be necessary to slide the 
machine frame. Neither 
patentability be predicated upon any dis- 
tinction of this character. It is believed 
the conclusions of the tribunals 
as to these claims are sound. 

Claims 4 and 5 recite a structure not 
disclosed 
record. 


rod supporting the top and threaded into 
these nuts are not shown to be old. It 


| is believed these claims are for allow- 
in the absence of | ( 
' above noted, reversed as to claims 4 


able subject matter 


| better references. 
The examiner objected to their form ' 


~~ 





the claims are not restricted | 
Since an elec- | 





The tracks | 


| include the saw supporting frame. 
| believed if claim 4 is amended by can- 


could | 


below | 
| saw supporting frame, and by inserting > 


in any of the references of ! 
The braces connecting the legs | 
and carrying the stationary nuts and the | 
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Vendor's Ownership — 


Is Not Protected in 
Forfeiture of Car 


Automobile Sold Under Con- 
ditional Sales Contract Was 
Seized for Transport- 

ing Liquor. 


Unitep States v. Burck AUTOMOBILA, 
CHAMPLAIN Motors CompaNy, CLAIM- 
ANT. District CouRT, DISTRICT oF 
VERMONT. 

The claimant conditionally sold and de- 
livered an automobile to one who sub- 
sequently used it to smuggle liquor from 
Canada into the United States. The court 
held that the vendee’s possession of the 
car being lawful, the claimant’s owner- 
ship therein was not protected against 
a forfeiture for smuggling, notwithstand- 
ing its innocence. It was pointed out that 
the car commits the offense in such cir- 


cumstances, 

Heard on claimant’s motion to 4 
aside the verdict. 

Harry B. Amey, U. S. Attorney, for 
the libelant. Horace H. Powers, for the 
claimant. 

District Judge Howe delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

This is an information for the for- 
feiture of an automobile in which intoxi- 
cating liqucr was smuggled into the 
United States from the Dominion of 
Canada on the 23rd day of September, 
1925, by Mrs. Edith M. Belmont. 

While Mrs. Belmont was driving the 
car containing the liquor along the pub- 
lic highway at Berkshire, in the District 
of Vermont, two United States deputy 
collectors of customs, without having a 


search warrant and without having any 
| reasonable cause to believe that the car 


contained any smuggled merchandise or 
that the occupants were committing any 
offense against the laws of the United 
States, stopped and searched the’ car, 
and found 60 quarts and 168 pint bot- 
tles of champagne therein, which had 
just been smuggled over the boundary 


| line in said car by Mrs. Belmont, who 


was then driving rapidly away from 
the boundary in a southerly direction. 
Upon finding the liquor, the customs of- 
ficers seized it and the car as forfeited 
to the Government, and arrested .Mrs. 
Belmont for smuggling. 


Vendor’s Lien Reserved. 
The claimant, on the 26th day of Au- 


gust, 1925, conditionally sold and de- ‘ 


livered the automobile to Mrs. Edith M. 
and George W. Belmont, reserving a con- 
ditional vendor’s lien thereon for $382.50, 
a part of the purchase price, in accord- 
ance with sections 2830-2839 Gen. Laws 
(Vt.). By the law of Vermont, at the 
time the car was seized, on the 28rd 
day of September, the Belmonts had a 
special property in it, and were entitled 


| to its possession, even against the ven- 


dor, until 30 days after default im pay- 
ment, and after that until it should be 
seized by a public officer to be sold at 


' public auction to pay the a 
r Bie ore eae a 4 it weit) | 9833 supra.; Roberts v. Hunt, 61 Vt. . 
With thie above recited pricy art, it will | oon. +. Wood, GF WE. i906 


The search and seizure of the car 
was unconstitutional as against Mrs. 
Belmont. It was not unconstitutional as 
against the claimant, notwithstanding 
it was the general owner of the car, for 
it had parted with its right of posses- 
sion; Roberts v. Hunt, Smith v. Wood, 
supra. The Fourth Amendment forbid- 
ding unreasonable searches and seizures 
does not apply to persons who are not 


| in possession and have no right to pos- 


session of the property illegally searched 


| or seized; Simmons v. United, 18 Fed. 


[Continued on Page 11. Column 4.] 
on the ground that they are for an old 
combination. As the tracks are part of 


| the stand, there seems to be no objection 


to the claims except that they positively 
It is 


celing the last clause therein and insert- 
ing after the word “machine,” in line 
1, some such words as means for sup- 
porting a slidable saw supporting fram 
this claim would seem to be allowable 
Likewise if claim 5 is amended to elim- 
inate the last clause which includes the 


at the beginning of the claim, some 
words as a support for and after the 
word “machine,” in line 1, the words 
having a slidable saw carrying frame, 
this claim will be allowed. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed as to claims 1 to 3 and 6 to 
8 and, subject to the recommendation 


and 5. 
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No Tax on Property 
When United States 
Holds Legal Title 


Company Purchasing Land 

From Government Not 

Taxed Until Title Changes 
Hands. 


PaciFic SPRUCE CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, 
y. LINCOLN CoUNTY, OrEGON, I. N. 
CENTER, ASSESSOR OF LINCOLN CouNTY, 
OREGON, AND G. H. HORSFALL, SHERIFF 
or LINCOLN COUNTY, OREGON. Equity 
8906. District CouRT FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF OREGON. 
The legal title to. real property was 

under the facts of this case vested in the 

United States. The court held that all 

outstanding interests or estates herers 

less than the fee were exempt from 


3 yn. ‘ d 
“Pkcamant & Thompson for plaintiff. 
Martin L. Pipes, ay = oo and 
teorge A. Pipes for defendants. 

: “MeNery, District Judge, delivered the 
The full text follows: — 

t to enjoin the defendants 
ement of a tax 
mill site, and 
ity, Ore- 


opinion. 1 
This is a sul c 
from the levey and enfore 
upon the timber land, a mi 
other properties in Lincoln Cour 
ne 
or The ease is before the ae 
motion of the defendants to dismiss the 
pill of complaint for the reason that it 
does not state facts sufficient to consti- 
tute a cause of suit. 
Created by Congress. a 
: t Congress create 

i eae on davon as the United 
public corporatio j Sn 
States Spruce Production Corporation, 
and caused it to acquire, and it now holds, 
the legal title to said properties in trust 
for the use and benefit of the United 
States. Thereafter a contract was en- 
tered into whereby the corporation 
azreed to convey said properties to the 
plaintiff in consideration of $2,000,000. 
Approximately $1,000,000 of the pur- 
chase price has been paid, and the bal- 
ance is to be paid in installments, rhe 
last of which will become due in 1932. 

The contract contains the usual for- 
feiture clause, and gives to the plaintiff 
the right to the possession of the proper- 
ties, with the privilege of cutting and dis- 
posing of the timber thereon. 

Basis for Assessments. 

In 1921 the defendants assessed the 
right, title and interest of the plaintiff in 

‘ the properties, subject to the paramount 
title therein of the United tSates. Coun- 
sel for the defendants state the basis 
upon which said assessment were madé, 
as follows: 

“The legal effect of the contract 
pleaded by equitable conversion is to vast 
in the plaintiff the beneficial ownership 
ofall the property, and that the legal 
title in the United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation is a security for the 

@ purchase price; that such an interest is 
real property and would pass to the heir 
and not to the executor; that under the 
statute of the State of Oregon that in- 
terest, being real property less than the 
fee simple title, is taxable, and that by 
the terms of the assessment set out it is 
only that intere:t, so vested in the plain- 
iff, that is assessed and taxed, subject to 
the rights of the United State Spruce 
Production Corporation of the United 
States.” 

‘Chapter 166 of the Session Laws of 
Oregon for 1919, pertaining to assess- 
ment and taxation, provides: 

“The terms land, real estate and real 
property, as used in this act, shall be 
construed to include the land itself; * * * 
also any estate, right, title, or interest 
whatever in land or real property less 
than the fee simple.” 

Under this enactment, the legal title 
to real estate alone is the subject of 
taxation, and all lesser estates are 
merged therein for such purposes. Ne- 
halem Timber Co. v. Columbia County, 
98 Od. 100. 

General Tax Laws. 

This State has inserted in its general 
tax laws the following provision: 

Section 4325. “The following property 
shall be exempt from taxation: (1) All 
si@perty, real and personal, of the United 
eR: and this State, except land be- 
.longing to this State held under a con- 
tract for the purchase thereof.” 

This section has reference to the res. 
Consequently, when ‘the legal title to real 
property is vested’ in the United States, 
all outstanding ‘interests ‘or estates 
therein less than the fee are exempt from 
taxation. Obviously the assessment in 
question cannot be sustained under the 
laws or Oregon. . 

The Constitution of the United States 
impliedly prohibits the States from tax- 
ing any property of the Government, or 
the instumentalities through which its 
powers are exercised. Irwin v. Wright, 
258 U. S. 219; Jaybird Mining Co. v. 
Weir, 271 U. S. 609; United States v. 
City of Milwaukee, 100 Fed, 828; Oakes 
v. Myers, 68 Fed. 807; Mint Realty v. 
Philadelphia, 218 Pa. St. 104; Copp v. 
West Va., 69 W. Va. 444; Central Pacific 
v. Howard, 62 Cal. 227; State v. Itasca 
Lumber Co., 100 Minn. 355. 

Exceptions to this constitutional re- 
striction have been recognized by these 
courts thus: When Congress has _ pre- 
scribed conditions upon which portions 
of the public domain may be alienated, 
and all such conditions have been com- 
plied with and a complete equitable title 
vested in the purchaser, such purchaser 
will be treated as the beneficial owner of 
the land, and the same will be subject to 
taxation for local purposes. 

The same exception applies to land 
embraced within a grant to a railroad, 
where the conditions impesed by the Gov- 
ernment haye been complied with and 
nothing remains to be done by the com- 
pany going to the foundation of its right 
to a conveyance. 

In this case the United States retains 
the legal title to the properties to secure 
the payment of a part of the purchase 
price, and they cannot be taxed by Lim 
‘ coln County. 

The motion to dismiss will be over- 

 Muled. 

September 19, 1927. 


court upon a 


| acteristics thereof are developed. 
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Plastic Compositions 


Improvement in Plastic Composition 
Granted Patent Over Former Rejection 


Inventive Concept of Application and Reference 


on 


Which Rejection Was Based Ruled Not the Same. 


APPLICATION OF CHARLES §, REEVE. Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1643520 was issued to Reeve 

on September 27, 1927, for an improve- 

ment in Plastic Composition, on appli- 

cation filed January 24, 1922. 

Daniel I. Mayne for appellant. 

Claims for a composition of matter 
held allowable over reference where in- 
ventive concept of application and ref- 
erence are not the same. The full text 
of the opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Henry, Ruckman and Ide), is as fol- 


| lows: 


This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application, 15 
in number. Claims 1, 5 and 6 are re- 
produced for illustrative purposes: 

1. A composition of matter compris- 
ing bitumen and substantially all of the 
decomposition products of an oil shale 
that has been decomposed while in inti- 
mate contact with said bitumen. 

5. The process of making a bituminous 
product, which comprises heating oil 
shale in the presence of a bitumen to a 
temperature at which the kerogen in 
the oil shale will decompose and con- 
tinuing said heating for a time with- 
out permitting substantial distillation of 
the mixture. 


6. A composition of matter comprising | 


about two parts coal tar pitch and sub- 
stantially all of the decomposition prod- 


ucts of one part oil shale that has been | 
contact | 


decomposed while in 
with said pitch. 

The references cited are: 

Jenkins, British, 17534 of 1905; Sharp, 
British, 4820 of 1915; Heyl, British, 
105831 New Series; Heyl, British, 112997 
New Series. 


intimate 


The invention claimed is a composition | 


of matter comprising bitumen, specifi- 


- cally coal tar pitch, and the decomposi- 
tion products of an oil shale which has | 
been decomposed while in intimate con- | 


tact with the bitumen and also a proc- 
ess by which the composition is pro- 
duced. 


Rejection Based On 
Reference to British Patent 


The reference mainly relied on in the 
rejection of the appealed claims is the 
British patent to Heyl No. 112997. For 
purposes of a decision on the appeal it 
will be sufficient to consider only the 
patent mentioned. If it does not antici- 


pate or show lack of invention then the | 
re- 


other references fail in the same 


| spects. 


Appellant states that by’ treating coal 
tar pitch with oil shales and combining 
the decomposition products of the shale 
with the pitch, certain valuable char- 
It is 
to be borne in mind that substantially 
all of the decomposition products of the 
shale are combined with the coal tar 
pitch. This necessarily implies, and is 
included in some of the claims, that there 
is no substantial distillation of the mix- 
ture. The final product is coal tar pitch 
as modified by the decomposition prod- 
ucts of the shale. 

On the other hand 


what the Heyl 


British patent was concerned with was } 
an increase in the yield of oil from oil | 


bearing shale and in order to secure 
this increased yield the patentee pyro- 


tar oil. 


The process of the British patent is | 


, | APPLIC I . ee 
We are not | APPLICATION OF CHARLES S. REEVE. EX- 


carried out in two stages. 
told just what the treatment is. The 
specification of the patent states that 
the shale is soaked or steeped for 24 
hours in the oil before being distilled. It 
is stated that a coal tar oil distilling at 


about 220 degrees C. is employed, about | 


40 volumes of cil to 200 volumes of shale 
being used. After steeping the mixture 
is distilled to a temperature of 220 de- 
grees Cc. We are not told how long this 
distilling step is carried on but after 
the first distillation in which a portion 
only of the oil is employed, the mixture 
is allowed to cool, the remainder of the 
oil is added and the mixture is distilled 
to about 400 degrees C. 


British Patent Ruled 


Not Similar Invention 


ish patent is not a pertinent reference 
for any of the appealed claims. Pri- 
marily we reach this conclusion because 
the inventive concepts of the application 
and patent are not the same.. What ap- 


pellant is seeking is a modification or | 


change in the characteristics of coal tar 
ritch by combining therewith substan- 
tially all of the decomposition products 
of oil shale whereas in the reference the 


purpose of the treatment of oil bearing | 


shale with coal tar oil is to increase the 


yield of oil from the shale by destructive | 


distillation in the presence of the coal 
tar oil. There is no idea in the refer- 
ence of the desired final product being 
coal tar pitch or even coal tar oil. Aside 
from this general distinction there are 


distinctions as to materials, proportions | 
length of | 


thereof, temperatures and 
treatment included in some of the claims. 
Thus most of the claims specify coal tar 
pitch as the starting material. As pre- 
viously pointed out the patentee dis- 
closes coal tar oil. 


Detailed Consideration 
Of Claims Unnecessary 


tions of materials as two parts coal tar 
pitch and one part oil shale. In the 
reference the proportions are one part 
coal tar oil to five parts oi] shale. In 
the first stage of distillation of the ref- 
erence a temperature of 220 degrees C. 
is specified and in the final stage a tem- 
perature of 400 degrees C, is employed. 
The temperature employed by appellant 


is that | at which the kerogen in the | 
shale will decompose without substantial 1 


decomposition of the mixture. In one 
of the appealed claims the temperature 
is stated as approximately 340 degrees 
C. to 350 degrees C. and the time of 
treatment from five to ten hours. In the 


| cs 
| tion. 





} ° 
claims enumerated. 


| claims 








reference the only 
that of steeping the shale 24 hours. 


In view of this general discussion of | 


appellant’s invention and the prior art, 
detailed consideration of all of the claims 
is unnecessary. The examiner holds 
claims 1 and 5 to be met by the steep- 


ing process of the Heyl British patent | 


No. 112997, Claim 1 is for a composi- 
tion of matter and claim 5 is for a proc- 
ess of making a bituminous product. We 


| are uncertain whether the examiner re- 


gards the steeping process of the refer- 
ence as including the step of distilling 
to a temperature of 220 degrees C. or 
not. In any event it is by no means 
certain what sort of a product will re- 
sult from the steeping process whether 


the step of distilling be included or not. | 


It is clair, we think, that the patentee 
did not recognize and describe any com- 


|} position of matter possessing utility at 


this intermediate stage of his process. 
The examiner states that claims 2, 3, 


4 and 6 to 9 involve merely the addition } 


of a bitumen or coal tar pitch to Heyl’s 


distillation residue as suggested by the 


other references. 
If the examiner means the final residue 


after the second stage of the Heyl] proc- | 


ess has been carried out we fail to see 
where the residue would respond to such 
limitations as “substantially all of the 
decomposition products of an oil shale” 
since a large amount of the oil con- 
tained in the shale will have passed over 
as a result of the destructive distilla- 


pitch and one part of oil shale. In the 


reference, if it be assumed that the coal | 
| tar oil is an equivalent of coal tar pitch, 
the proportion of tar oil to oil shale is | 


one to five. With respect to the sug- 


gestion that other references cited would | 
teach the addition of certain ingredients | 
residue of Heyl we | 
| think the answer is that Heyl does not 
by the 


to the distillation 


disclose the residue called for 


| Examiner’s Decision 
| Is Reversed 


The examiner rejects claims 10 to 15 
as unpatentable variations of Heyl’s 
steeping process. We have discussed 
this so-called steeping process _pre- 
viously in this decision. It is our view 
that there is too much uncertainty as to 
what results from the steeping process 
to make this a valid reference for the 
specified. Moreover, claim 10 
contains the same limitation as claim 6 
discussed above. Claims 13 and 15 re- 


| quire that the decomposition of the shale 
; and the combination of the decomposi- 


tion products with the pitch occur simul- 
taneously. No specific disclosure of the 
last noted limitation is found in the 


| reference. 


The decision of the examiner 
versed. 


is re- 


Plastic Composition 
Is Granted Patent | 


ing Claims for Improved 
Product Is Reversed. 


AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1643521 was issued to Reeve 


time mentioned js | 


At least one of the claims of the | 
| group last mentioned, claim 6, includes ! 
| a limitation to two parts of coal ttar | 
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| Decision of Examiner in Deny- 


posed to mix with the shale, not coal | 
tar pitch, but a mineral oil or a coal | 


on September 27, 1927, for an improve- | 
ment in Plastic Composition, on appli- | 


cation filed January 24, 1922. 

Daniel I. Mayne for appellant. 

Claims for a composition of matter 
which differ from the reference cited 
as to the proportion of material, the 
temperature, and the time of treatment 
thereof, held patentable over reference. 
The full text of the opinion of the Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief (Henry, Ruckman, and 
Ide) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of all claims of the application, eight in 


| number. Claims 1 and 4 are reproduced 
: . | for purposes of illustration: 
It is our judgment that the Heyl Brit- | 


1. A new and useful composition of 


Se 


Prohibition 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


PROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Automobiles: 
ant conditionally sold and delivered an automobile to 
used it to smuggle liquor from Canada into the United 


Sales.—Where claim- 
one who subsequently 
States, held, the ven- 


Conditional 


dee’s possession of the car being lawful, the claimant’s general ownership 
‘therein is not protected against a forfeiture for smuggling, notwithstanding 


its innocence. 


It is the car which commits the offense, in such circumstances.— 


U. S. v. Buick Automobile, Champlain Motors Co, (District Court, District of 
Vermont).— Yearly Index Page 2226, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


EARCHES AND SEIZURES: Fourth Amendment: To Whom Applicable.— 
The Fourth Amendment forbidding unreasonable searches and seizures 
does not apply to persons who are not in possession and have no right to pos- 
session of the property illegally searched or seized—U. S. v. Buick Automo- 
bile, Champlain Motors Company (District Court, District of Vermont).— 
Yearly Index Page 2226, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


= HIPPING: Charters: Discharge of Cargo.—Charter parties provided for car- 


rying cargoes of coal from Norfolk to Boston. 
loaded, sailed from Norfolk, and arrived at discharging port. 


delay in unloading. 
charging at Mystic Wharf.” 
it in part for its own business. 


The vessels were duly 
There was a long 


Each charter party provided “vessel to take turn at dis- 
The wharf was owned by a railroad which used 
Held, libellants had no right that their cargoes 


should be discharged ahead of later arrivals with coal for the railroad to the 
extent that the railroad normally used the wharf; beyond that the vessels of 
lidellants were entitled to their strict turn at the rest of the dock.—Pendleton 
Brothers, Inc., v. Northern Coal Company (District Court, District of Massa- 
chusetts).—This digest is to be used in lieu of digest published September 30, 
Yearly Index Page 2164, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


"TAXATION: United States Property: State Taxes: Exemptions,—When the 

legal title to real property is vested in the United States, all outstanding 
interests or estates therein less than the fee are exempt from taxation.— 
Pacific Spruce Corporation v. Lincoln County, Oregon, et al. (District Court, 


District of Oregon).—Yearly Index Page 


99907 


esal, 


Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 

ATENTS: Where Inventive Concept of Application and Reference Not the 
Same: Composition of Matter—Where appellant is seeking a modifica- 
tion or change in the characteristics of coal tar pitch by combining therewith 
substantially all of the decomposition products of oil shale; whereas in refer- 
ence the purpose of treatment of oil-bearing shale with coal tar oil is to in- 
crease the yield of oil from shale by destructive distillation in the presence of 
coal tar oil; held, reference is not good anticipation because inventive concepts 
of application and reference are not the same.—Patent 1643520 to Reeve (Ex- 


aminers-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 


9997 


eeci, 


Col. 2 (Volume II). 


ee 


ATENTS: Patentability: Composition of Matter: Proportion, Material and 
Time of Treatment Limitations—Where claims for a composition of mat- 

ter are limited to the proportions of the material, the temperature, and the time 
of treatment and thereby distinguish over reference claim allowed.—Patent 
1643521 to Reeve (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 


2227, Col. 3 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Noninvention: Support for Meat Cutting Machine: Use of Elec- 
tric Motor.—Claims to a support for a meat-cutting machine would pre- 
sent no additional inventive merit if they specified the use of an electrie motor, 
because such motors are merely one of the usual sources of energy.—Patent 
1643829 to Biro (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index 


Page 2226, Col. 5 (‘Volume at): 


PATENTS: Analogous Art: Adjustable Table or Support for Different Pur- 

pose.—Claims to support (to be used for meat-cutting machine) designed 
for vertical and horizontal adjustment to permit a motor to be connected with 
meat grinding or bone sawing mechanisms, are anticipated by patent on table 
or support upon which a combustion engine is to be adjusted horizontally and 
vertically to enable the engine to be connected with mechanism, the primary 
operation being the same, even if the ultimate purpose is different.—Patent 
1643829 to Biro (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index 


Page 2226, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Old Combination: Fault in Claims Remedied By Inferential In- 

clusion.—The criticism of claims that they are for an old combination be- 
cause they positively include both adjusting mechanism and saw supporting 
frame can be met by amending the claims so as to specify the saw supporting 
frame merely inferentially in the introductory portions of the claims.—Patent 
1643829 to Biro (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents)—Yearly Index 


Page 2226, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


Supreme Court 


The day call of the Supreme Court of the United States for Thursday 


will be found on page 12. 


with the decomposition products of oil | Lewis v. United States, 6 Fed. (2d) 222, } 
United States, 3 : 


shale. Also the proportions of materials : 


Here equal parts of coal 
In 


is different. 
tar oil and oil shale are employed. 


| the companion case the proportions of the 


materials are as two to one. The time 
of treatment of the materials in the two 
cases is also different. 


Examiner Is Reversed. 
In one respect the reference mainly 


| relied on by the examiner in the rejection 
| of the appealed claims is closer to the 


invention of the instant case than it is 


| to what is claimed in the companion case. 


| tion of coal tar oil and oil shale. 


matter comprising coal tar oil and sub- , 
stantially all of the decomposition prod- | 


| ucts of an oil shale that has been decom- 


posed while in intimate contact with said 
oil. 


4. The process of manufacture of a | 
product containing bituminous matter, | 
| which comprises heating oil shale in the 
| presence of coal tar at a temperature at 


which the kerogen is decomposed without 
permitting substantial distillation of the 
mixture. 


The references cited are: 


Jenkins (Brit.), 17534 of 1905; Sharp | 


(Brit.), 4820 of 1915; Heyl (Brit.), 105- 
831, new series; HeHyl (Brit.), 112997, 
new series. 


Relation of Claims. 
The appealed claims relate to a com- 


position of matter and a process of pro- | 


ducing it. Specifically the composition of 
matter includes coal tar oil and substan- 
tially all of the decomposition products 
of an oil shale that has been decomposed 
while in intimate contact with the oil. 


In a companion case, Serial No. 531- 


Some of the claims recite the propor- | 467, relating to closely related subject 


matter, also on appeal, we have this day 


rendered a decision holding the appealed | 


claims .allowable over certain prior art 
which is the same as that relied on in the 
present appeal. Reference to our decision 
in the companion case may be had for a 


statement of our reasons for holding the | States v. Mandell, 17 Fed. 


prior art relied on non-pertinent as to 


claims directed to generally similar sub-: 


ject matter. 


The main distinctions petween 
process and product claimed 


the 
here and 


| that claimed in the companion case is 


that here coal tar oil is one of the start- 
ing materials employed, whereas in the 
other case coal tar pitch is combined 


We refer to the British patent to Heyl, 
No. 112997, which discloses the associa- 
Those 
are the materials dealt with here. But 
as pointed out in the companion case the 
inventive concept of application and ref- 
erence is not the same. 

In our opinion, and aside from the 
broad distinction noted, there are limita- 
tions in each of the claims on appeal 
which distinguish them patentably from 
the reference. We refer to limitations 
as to proportions of material, tempera- 


| ture and time of treatment. 


Also we note that all of the claims 
call for either the mixing of substantially 
all of the decomposition produccts of an 
oil shale and the coal tar oil or the treat- 
ment of materials without permitting 
substantial distillation of the mixture. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


‘Seller Loses Title 





In Fofeited Auto 


Innocent Ownership Affords no 
Protection Against Seizure 
for Transporting Liquor. 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
(2d) 85, 86; Hadley v. United States, 18 
Fed. (2d) 507, 508; Nelson v. United 
States, 18 Fed. (2d) 522, 524; United 
(2d) 270, 


| 272; United States v. Gass, 17 Fed. (2d) 
; 996; Armstrong v. United States, 16 Fed. 
| (2d) 62, 65; Rosenberg v. United States, 


15 Fed. (2d) 179, 180; Graham v. United 
States, 15 Fed. (2d) 740, 742; Cantrell 
v. United States, Hunnicut v. Same, 15 
Fed. (2d) 953, 954; United States v. 
Gass, 14 Fed. (2d) 229, 230; Brooks v. 
United States, 8 Fed. (2d) 593, 5943 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


223; Guckenheimer v. 
Fed. (2d) 786, 789; Goldberg v. United 


States, 297 Fed. 98. 101; Remus v. United | 


States, 291 Fed., 510; Chicco v. United 


States, 284 Fed. 434, 436; Haywood v. | 


United States, 268 Fed. 795, 803; United 


States v. Silverthorn, 265 Fed. 853, 857. | 


Car Commits the Offense. 


Mrs. Belmont’s possession of the car 


was lawful, and the claimant’s general 
ownership therein is ngt protected 
against a forfeiture for smuggling, not- 
withstanding, its innocence. It is the 


ear which commits the offense, in such | 


circumstances. Here the claimant stands 


like a mortgagee of proerty which, while 
rightfully in the mortgagor’s possession, | 


is used by him in smuggling; Gold- 
smith-Grant v. United States, 254 U. S., 
510. 


Although Mrs. Belmont did not actu- | 
ally appear and make herself a party, 
she had a property interest in the car, | 


and that made her in law a party to the 


libel; The May 13 U.S. (9 Cr.) 125, 144; | 


Dupasseur v. Rocherau, 21 Wall. 
136. 


forfeit itself. 


130, 


S. 616, 637. Here the car acted and 


spoke by Mrs. Belmont, as in Dobbins | 
Distillery v. United States, 96 U.S. 395, | 
402, it is held a ship acts and speaks by | 


its master. 

The car is affected by what she did 
in smuggling the liquor, what she said to 
the customs officers on that occasion, 


and by her plea of guilty to the indict- | 
ment charging her with smuggling this | 


prticular liquor in this particular car. 
These were her admissions. The hearsay 
rule does not apply, for the seizure of 
the car did not abrogate the conditional 


sale by the claimant to Mrs. Belmont. | 
Between them, her right to the car re- | 
mained the same, and what she said | 
against it, while she had a special prop- | 
erty in it, and not only actual possession | 


but right of possession, was evidence 
against it, notwithstanding the claimant 
was the general owner. However, this 
rule of evidence is unimportant here, 


for the claimant did not defend on the | 
in | 


theory that the car was not used 
smuggling. 

Motion for a new trial denied, Let 
judgment be entered on the verdict, but 
without costs. 

Done in court at Burlington, this 6th 
day of September, 1927, 

September 6, 1927, 


| Angle, Paul M. 


| Caskey, John Homer. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Dahl, 3 | 
... Transformer harmonics and their | 
| 

| 

! 


| Gt. Brit. 


| Gt. 


| Gt. 


A car, as a car, cannot smuggle or * 
This requires an act of | 
a person; Boyd v. United States, 116 U. | 


| Paschang, John Linus. 
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books in foreign languages, official documents and 
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gress card number is at end of last line. 


Alfing, Nicolas Adam. Universal proc- 
lamation of Christ’s practical religion 
and how to know God aright, by 
Nicolas Adam Alfing. 145 p., illus. 
Rochester, N. Y., 1927. 27-18885 

Lincoln in the year 1859; 
being the day-by-day activities of 
Abraham Lincoln during that year. 56 | 
p. Springfield, Ill.,-The Lincoln cen- 
tennial association, 1927. 27-18865 

Ballantine, Henry Winthrop. Ballantine 
on corporations, founded on Clark and 
Marshall corporations. 927 p. Chi- | 
cago, Callaghan and company, 1927. 

27-18892 

Beckman, Frederick William. Technical | 
writing of farm and home, by . 
Harry R. O’Brien Blair Con- 
verse. 417 p. Ames, Ia., Journalism 
publishing company, 1927. 27-18874 | 

Bradner, Leicester. . The life and 
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studies in English . Ixxiv. Thesis 
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p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. 27-18883 | 

Busbey, L. White. Uncle Cannon; 
the story of a pioneer American, as 
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secretary. 362 p. N. Y., Holt, 1927. 

27-18866 
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century French anthology, edited with 
introduction, notes, and glossary by | 
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modern language series). 157 p. Bos- 
ton, Heath, 1927. 27-18879 


Joe 





| Carhart, Henry Smith. Practical physics, 
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ed. 510 p., illus., Boston, Allyn, 1927. 

27-18871 
. The life and 
works of Edward Moore, by ... Yale 
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New Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. 27-18882 
Otto Gustav Colbiornsen, 1893- 
distribution, by O. G. C. Dahl. 
tribution from the 
electrical engineering. Serial no. 55. 
Dec., 1926. Vol. 62, no. 78. Pub. 
serial no. 448. Publications from the 
Massachusetts institute of technology) 
27-12333 


(Con- 
Department of 
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Fess, Simeon Davidson. Too much gov- 
ernment;. address by . . . before the 
Railway business association, Nov. 18, 
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27-12144 
Electricity commission. 
Electricity (supply) act, 1926. Memo- 
randum on the provisions of the act, 
prepared by the electricity commis- 
sioners. 20 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1927. 27-12329 
Brit. Mines dept. ... Electric 
storage battery locomotive competition. 
Report of the judges nominated to 


1926. 11 p. 


prepare a specification for and to ad- | 


judicate upon electric storage battery 
locomotives for use in British mines 
to compete for the prize of £1,000 of- 
fered by Mr. Charles Markham. 19 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 
27-12324 
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| Sayra, Francis Bowes. 





Y., The States history co., 1927. | 
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Hughes, Ray Osgood. 
our United States. 
ton, Allyn, 1927. 27-18864 

Hunziker, Otto Fred. The butter indus- 
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laboratory. 2d. ed., completely re- 
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The author, 1927. 27-18877 
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unal. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Jéhns Hop- 
kins university, 1926.) 66 p. Balti- 
more, 1927. 27-18889 | 

Judy, William Lewis. Kennel building 
and plans. 29 p., illus. Chicago, Judy 
publishing co., 1927. 27-18876 

League of nations ... The financial re- 
construction of Hungary. General sur- 
vey and principal documents. (C. 583. 
M. 221. 1926. ii. Publications of the 
League of nations. ii. Economic and 
financial. 1926. ii. 54). 248 p. | 


Chambery, Imp. reunies, 1926. 
27-12119 | 
League of nations. Secretariat. Infor- | 
mation section. Exhibit on the organ- 
ization and work of the League of 
nations. 28 numb. charts., illus. 
Geneva, Information section League of 
nations Secretariat, 1926. 27-12130 | 
Liberman, Maurice. Know the Bible. 
118 p., illus. Boston, 1927. 27-18886 
Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph. Science and 
human progress ... (Halley Stewart | 
lectures, 1926). 243 p. N. Y., Doran, | 
1927. 27-18884 
MacGregor, David Hutchinson. In- | 
ternational cartels. Prepared for the | 
Preparatory committee of the Inter- | 
national. economic conference. C. E.C. | 
P. 98. League of nations. Economic | 
and financial. 1927. II. 16.) Geneva. 7 p. 
the League of nations. II. Economic 
and financial. 1927. II. 16.) Geneva 
Imp. J. d. G., 1927. 27-12121 
Murray, Benjamin Lindley. Standards 
and tests for reagent and C. P. chemi- 
cals, by .. . 2d ed., rev. and enl. 560 
p. illus. N. Y., Van Nostrand co., 
1927. 27-18872 
Nelson, James Poyntz. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio railway. 193 p., illus. Rich- 
mond, Va., Lewis printing co., 1927. | 
27-12147 
The popes and 
the revival of learning . .. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)-—Catholic university of Amer- 


ica, 1927.) 146 p. Washington, D. C., 
1927. . 27-18887 
Pomeroy, Sister Mary Joseph. The poe- 
try of Hartley Coleridge. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—Catholic university of Amer- 
ica, 1927.) 124 p. Washington, D. C., 
1927. 27-18881 
Pullin, Victor Edward Anthony. X-rays, 
past and present, by and W. J. 
Wilshire. 229 p. illus. London, Benn, 
1927. 27-18833 
Russell, Phillips. John Paul Jones: man 
of action, by . . . drawings by Leon 
Underwood. 314 p. N. Y., Brentano, 
1927. 27-18868 
Robinson, William Josephus. What I be- 
lieve. 209 p., N. Y., Eugenics publish- 
ing co., 1927. 27-18812 
Rosenberg, James Naumburg. .On 
the steppes; a Russian diary, with a 
brief foreword by Louis Marshall. 215 
p., N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-18792 
A selection of 
cases on criminal law, with an intro- 
duction by Roscoe Pound, by .. . 1135 
p., illus. Rochester, N. Y., The Law- 
yers cooperative publishing co., 1927. 
2718893 

Snider, Denton Jaques. Shakespeare 
commentaries. 3d ed. 3 v. London, 
Selwyn & Blount, 1925. 27-18827 
Soaries, Rayines Leo. The end of all 
things is at hand; a message depicting 
the last tragic scenes of earth’s history, 
and the necessary preparation to stand 
in that awful day of God’s wrath. 63 
p., illus. Stanberry, Mo., Printed by 
“Church of God” publishing house, 
1927. 27-1881- 
Stevens, Arthur Albert. A text-book of 
therapeutics, including the essentials 
of pharmacology and materia medica. 
7th ed., entirely reset. 758 p. Phila., 
Saunders, 1927. 27-18840 
Syracuse university. New York state cole 
lege of forestry. Roosevelt wild life for- 
est experiment station. ... Roosevelt 
wild life annals . . . of the Roosevelt 
wild life forest experiment station of 
the New York state college of forestry 
at Syracuse university. v. 1, no. 1. 
Syracuse univ. Bull.) iv. illus. Syra- 
cuse, 1927. 27-18873 
Veihmeyer, Frank J. Some factors affect- 
ing the irrigation requirements of de- 
ciduous orchards. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Johns Hopkins university, 1927.) 125-290 
p., illus. Baltimore, 1927. 27-18878 
Wells, Honoria Marian. The phenoen- 
ology of acts of choice, an analysis 
of volitional consciousness. (The 
British journal of psychology. Mono- 
graph supplements. Vol. IV, No. XI.) 
155-p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., The 
university press, 1927. 27-18888 
West publishing co., St. Paul. Complete 
Texas writs of error table; Courts of 
civil appeals cases passed upon by the 
Supreme court from earliest times. 3d 
ed., 1927. 82 p. St. Paul, West pub- 
lishing company, 1927. 27-18891 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Rinsiseentlielishaeacescesttelag pants cae ee 
Treasury Decisions under Customs and 
Other Laws. Volume 51, January-June, 
1927. Price, $2.25 (bound). [10-11513] 
Official Register of the United States, 
1927. Containing a list of persons oc- 
cupying administrative and supervi- 
sory positions in each executive and 
judicial department of the Government 
including the United States. Compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 60 cénts. 
[8-35096] 
Strawberry Varieties in the United 
States. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1043. 
Department of Agriculture. By George 
M. Darrow, Associate Pomologist, Of- 
fice of Horticulture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 19-363) 
International Radiotelegraph Conference 
‘of Washington. P-oposals of the United 
States of America. Draft of Interna- 
tional Radio Convention and Annexed 
Government Regulations. Price, 20 
cents. 27-26939 
Public Health Reports. Issued Weekly by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Volume 42, No. 38. Special Arti- 
cles in this issue: Mosquito Control by 
Airplane in South Carolina, Voluntary ' 
Reporting of Cancer in Massachusetts, 
Reports of the Health Section, League 
of Nations. Price, 5 cents. [6-25167] 
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Lives of 15. 000 
Saved in 5 Years 


By Coast Guard 


‘Aide Re- 
views Humanitarian Work 
in Times of Dis- 


to Commandant 


asters. 


By Lieutenant-Commander Stephen S. 
“‘Yeandle, Aide to the Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard. 
Approximately 8 
vessels have been assisted, with the sav- 
ing or rescue of 15,000 lives, and vessels 
of an aggregate valuation of $267,175,- 
065 have been assisted, during a recent 
five-year period, The value of property 
recovered and returned to its owners, 
derelicts, etc., amounted to $2,858,010, 
during the five-year period 
pleted. That tells the story of the ¢ 


com- 
Soast 


just 


Guard in dollars and cents and in num- | 


ber of lives rescued from perilous s itua- 
tions. 

The duties of 
fold, They extend 
endeavors, national defense, 
maritime commerce and to those who 
go down to the sea in ships. Numbered 
among its many tasks is that of enforce- 
ment of the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Commerce 
under the provisions of the Act of April 
28, 1908, entitled “An Act to provide for 
the safety of dife on navigable wal 
during regattas or marine parades. 
the activities of the 
gamut in t! 
pronerty. 


this service are 
toward humanitarian 
law enforce- 


rvice 


the preservation of life and 
Established in 1790. 
The Coast Guard, it should be recalled, 


is one of the oldest establishments of the 
in the days } 
it was | 
prior | 
the Coast | 


Federal Government. Back 
of the First Congress, in 1790, 

organized. For a number of years, 
to the formation of the es 
Guard constituted the only armed 
afloat belonging to the young Republic. 
The first ever granted by 
President to any 
afloat was issued Captain 
Yeaton of the Revenue Cutter 
now the Coast Guard. 
was for tecti 
against outlaws, buccaneers, and pirates, 
for patrolling the coast lines, for enfore- 
ing our maritime laws, and, most im- 
portant all. for protecting 
toms revenue. The first Secret 
Tr Alexander Hamilton, 

seei the necessity of encouraging, 
moting, and protecting commerce 

der to maintain the national revenue, 
enforcement of 


force 


commission 
Washington 


to 


on of the seacoast 


pro 


of 
easury, 


‘cv pro- 


the 


duties of the Coast Guard, 


Service. 


firs 
Revenue Cutter 

The Coast Guard has a cons 
honorable in practically 
war in which Nati has been en- 
gaged. It perfo ing service 
during the civil war; it 
cutter that made first 
Chesapeake Bay. so 
through the war 
the Service 
and then the Coa 
an important part. 
World War pay tribute 
of Coast Guard offi 
the enviable records of 
and personnel along ou 
the war zone. 

Safety of life and property 
ome the 
Service. 


picuous 
1 

record 
the on 
‘med outstanc 


the capture 

And 
history 
Revenue Cutter Service 
t Gua 
The archiv 


on, 
of the 
(the 
s rd) 
to tne sacrifi 
cers and mer 

the Serv 


yr shores an 


n perl é 
sea has be: primary responsibi- 
ity of the 
is to prevent repetl 
as befell the “Titanic” 
frightful loss of life when 
an iceberg in the North 
a single life has been 
lision with icebergs since the Coast Guard 
began mainte Inte 
Ice Patrol off the G Banks 
the ice 


tion of su : 
with tt 
the shi p stru *k 
Atlantic. Not 
lost 
the 


vance of 


and during 
season. 

Destroys Floating Derelicts. 
Coast Guard seeks out and de- 
stroys, along the great stretches of the 
sea, the low-lying, menacing hulks of 
shipwrecks and other floating derelicts. 
It assists mariners in distress and 
earches the sea for the Atlantic fliers. It 
has a chain of life-saving stations along 
the entire United States coast lines, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Capes Hat- 
teras and Lookout, and on the Oregon 
and Washington coasts. There is always 
a group of Coast Guardsmen ready to go 
out and save life and property. 

The service has been active in times 
of national tragedy, in disasters; such, 
for instance, as the recent Mississippi 
flood. 
that emergency, Rear Admiral Frederick 
C. Billard, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, directed that all available boats 
be rushed into that area, 
from the Coast Guard stations, 
Great Lakes, from the 
@vasts. These boats were rushed to the 
imperiled and inundated localities, 


The 


from the 


85,000 persons aboard | 





mani- | 


ters | 
So | 


run a wide | 


officer | 
Hopley | 
Service, | 
The service then | 


the cus- } 
ary of the | 
fore- | 


in or- | 
the customs laws for the 


protection of revenue became one of the | 
then the ! 


and 


every | 


was a revenue | 
on 

down | 
Nation, | 


has played | 


es of the | 


ces 4 


One of its functions | 
deg. ee 
> latter’s | 


through col- | 


rnational | 


When the call came for help in | 


Y E EARLY 
INVES 


| their 





Boats came | 


Atlantic and Gulf | 


; doctors and nurses and did eve 


Thousands of lives were saved by our | 


surf boats, power boats and other ves- 
sels. Our service furnished food and 
water to those threatened with famine, 
saved household goods, livestock 


yand | 


other property from destruction, and ren- | 


dered countless other services. 

Inland waterways contributed to t 
speeding of these rescue craft. 

Rescued 44,000 Persons. 

Within 24 hours after orders were } 
ceived from Admiral Billard, two special 
trains bearing 20 power surf boats and 
crews, mobilized from the Jersey and 
Delaware coasts, were hurrying to the 
stricken area. They arrived at Natchez, 
Miss., on May 3, before the flood’s crest 
reached that section. The Coast Guard 
threw into the flooded areas 674 officers 
and men and 168 vessels and boats and 
removed from positions of peril to places 
of safety nearly 44,000 persons and saved 
from drowning more than 11,000 head 


he 


| commanding officers rank as 
1 or 


| 
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Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Agriculture 


Cooperative efforts in agriculture de- 
scribed in new book entitled “The Le- 
gal Status of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion,” issued by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Attitude towards agriculture chang- 
ing, and more interest being shown in 
subject, says Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, upon his re- 
turn from Europe. 

Page 5, Col. 4 
analysis of fruit, vege- 
butter and cheese 


Daily 
table, meat, 
markets. 


price 
g1 ain, 


Page 5, Col. 2 
and crop bulletin is- 
Bureau. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Damages from insects to plants in 
the United States exceed two billions 
annually. 
antine act is not a tariff. 


Weekly weather 
sued by Weather 


timates on cotton. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


Australia increases import duties and 


preference on automobile chassis. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Banking-F inance 


See “Railroats.” 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7, Col. 3 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

ath snr of 
that the total net 
been decreased 
between August 51, 
31, 1927. 


Commerce announces 
debt of Canada has 
about $56,000,000 
1926, and August 


by 


Page 7, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce issues re- 

port on German security issues, in- 

dicating steady increase in fereign is- 
sues and return to pre-war level. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


; Page 11, Col. 6 
Census Data 


Decline in mortality rate reported for 
ended October 1. 
Page 3, Col. 


week 


4 
Chemicals 


German potash sales 
French output falls, 
Commerce announces. 


Coal 


Weekly coal production 


advance 
Department 


as 
of 
Col. 


Page 8, a 


rev 


Page 


Commerce-T rade 


Woolen manufacturers declare their 
ability to supply nation’s needs in the 
event an embargo is declared against 


t 


I'rench textile imports. 


iew. 


Col. 7 


Q 


Page 1, Col. 5 
German potash sales -advance as 
French output falls, Department of 
Commerce announces. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Australia increases import duties and 
preference on automobile chassis. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Weekly business index chart by De- 
tment of Commerce. 
Page 8 
Paris styles in fall winter shoes 
d hose described. 


and 

ate 

. Page 9, Col. 7 
Legality of circulation of pre 

ganda advocating prices on retail 

argued before Federal 

miss 


)pa- 
goods 
Com- 


Trade 
which took case under advise- 


ion 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Cotton 
Representative Aswell to introduce 


Secretary Jardine says quar- | 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Representative Aswell to introduce | 
bill for change in basis of Federal es- | 


She Anited States Baily 


of each 
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> 


bill for change in basis of Federal es- 
timates on cotton. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


| Corporations 


No income is derived by transfer of 
balances from confidential ledger to 
general ledger in 1919 where, in 1917 
surplus of corporation was placed to 
credit of two stockholders and third 
stockholder acquired one-third of cap- 
ital stock, and portions of amount 
credited to two stockholders were paid 
in 1917 and 1918. (Finsilver et al. v 
Com’r Board of Tax Appeals). 

Page 10, Col. 4 

When private company 
property from Government, property is 
not taxed while United States holds 

| legal title. Pacific Spruce Corporation 
v. Lincoln County, Oregon.) 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Continuation of decision of Board of 
Tax Appeals holding Commissioner o 
Internal Revenue is not precluded from 
reviewing findings of predecessor in 
office (Appeal of Younker Bros.). 
Page 10, Col. 1 


| Court Decisions 


is 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
| on Page 11. 
United States Customs 
| rules protest against duties on im- 
| ported rubber sponge mats and per- 
fumery, and sustains protests on duty 
levied on pencil slats. 
Page 9, 


Education 


Examination method of certification 
for teachers being replaced by profes- 
sional training in recognized institu- 
tions. 


F oreign Affairs 


Pan American Conference, which con- | 


venes in Washington, October 10, to 
make effort to simplify shipping docu- 
ments required by countries of North 
and South America. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Representative Davenport says rea- 
son dominates emotion in conduct of 
present American foreign policies, in 
address before women’s clubs of Utica, 
N. Y., October 5. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Secretary of State Kellogg asserts 
that the United States will make every 
effort to provide for full registration 
of Nicaraguan voters, as preliminary 


| of American Federation of Labor 


step to overseeing Nicaraguan election, ' 


in answer to interrogatory letter from 
Senator Borah. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Jr.. appointed as- 
Division of Latin- 
State Department. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Retaliatory duties imposed by the 
United States on French imports. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Game and Fish 


Department of Agriculture announces 
that hunting clubs are being invited 


Benjamin Thaw, 
sistant Chief of 
American Affairs, 


buying | 


| 


| 


Gov't Sup 


plies 


Offices by purchasing coal direct from 
mines are discussed at conferente of 


Post Office Inspectors at Washington. | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Gov't Topical Survey 


A. G. McCall, Chief of Soil Investiga- 
tions, 
discusses importance of soil survey re- 
ports. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 

War Department approves plan for 
construction of bridge over Des Plaines 
River, Lyons, Il. 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Nebraska leads States in number of 


| miles of Federal Aid Highways con- 
| structed during July and August. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Immigration 


Representative Free, of California, 
discusses application of immigration 
laws to Chinese. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Representative Holaday, of Indiana, 
advocates quota restrictions of migra- 


| tion of seasonal labor from Mexico. 


Court over- | 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Inland Waterways 


Levees along five major crevasses of 
Mississippi River above Vicksburg have 


| been brought to a level higher than any 


Col. 5 | flood which has ever occurred in Oc- 


tober or November, the Department of 


War announces. 


Page 12, Col. 7 

Problems of flood control of Missis- 
sippi River discussed by Chief of Army 
Engineers before Ohio Valley Im- 


| provement Association. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


| Labor 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Continuation of text of address by 
Secretary of Labor before convention 
at 
Los Angeles. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Civil Service Commission announces 
that all laborers in first and second- 
class Post Offices have been placed un- 
der Civil Service. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Representative Holaday, of Indiana, 
advocates quota restrictions of migra- 
tion of seasonal labor from Mexico. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
affirms rejection of certain claims for 
patent on adjustable support for meat 
cutter as anticipated. 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Patent is allowed on improvement in 
Plastic Composition. (Application of C. 


| S. Reeve.) 


to cooperate in making wild game sur- | 


vey. 
2 Page 1, Col. 2 
Gov't Personnel 


Civil Service Commission announces 
that all laborers in first and second- 
class Post Offices have been placed un- 
der Civil Service. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Civil Service Commission discusses 
— in making appointments to the 


Page 4, Col. 3 


of General Ac- 


Daily decisions the 
countirg @ffice. 
4, Col. 2 


President 


Page 
Daily the 


of the United States. 


engagements of 


Page 3, Col. 

Benjamin Thaw, Jr., appointed as- 

| sistant Chief of Division of Latin- 
| American Affairs, State Department. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 11, Col. 2 

Claims for an improvement in Plastic 

| Composition are held to be patentable. 
| (Application of C. S. Reeve.) 


Page 11, Col. 3 
Milling | 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Mines and Minerals 
Weekly coal production review. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


National Defense 


Orders issued to personnel of War | 
Department. 


| of 1927. 


; Page 4, Col. 2 
Fifty-four commissioned as second 
| lieutenants in Regular Army, 


. Page 4, Col. 1 | 
Oil 


Patent is allowed on improvement in 
Plastic Composition. (Application of C. 


| S. Reeve.) 


6 | 


Page 11, Col. 2 
Claims for an improvement in Plastic | 
Composition are held to be patentable. 
(Application of C. S. Reeve.) 
Page 11, Col.3 | 





of livestock. “They worked, men and | 
boats, continuously for five or six weeks. 
Cooked food was rare in}the open boats. 
Sleep was rare, but the men performed 
functions bravely 
great results. 

When Florida was hurricane-swept re- 
cently, Coast Guard vessels were rushed 
from the New England coast. Destroy- 
ers and cutters manned by a thousand | 
men went to Miami and Paul Beach. | 
They built hospitals, cared for the sick, 
repaired water mains, performed sgani- 
tary work, nursed the injured, carried 
ything 


and achieved | 


possible. 

The Coast Guard vessels are large, 
sea-going craft, similar to the -cruiser 
or small gunboat of the Navy. Thev are 
modern, up-to-date, electrically driven 
structed by the best shipbuilders. 
tay out at sea for protracted pe- 
sometimes as long as 
on the ice patrol 


and cor 
They 
riods, 


three weeks 


as those do. Theii 


commander 
captain. ; 
The 25 Coast Guard destroyers are 
similar to the Navy destroyers. They 
convoyed over the sea during the World 
War many hundreds of thousands of | 
men. They did excellent patrol duty. | 
Manned by 2,000 personnel, they operate | 
as far as 200 miles offshore, in constant 
watchfulness of the sea. In the per- 
formance of their duties, nearly 50 of 
our men were drowned in one year | 
through various tragedies. 

The Coast Guard is charged by the ' 


Supreme Court 
of the | 
United States | 
| Journal and Day Call | 
The Supreme’ Court of the United 


States heard arguments in nine cases 
on October 5. Three attorneys were 


. a 
tioners, v. 
| lotte 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, | 


| quire control of line in 


| to be argued before Interstate Com- 


 Sabseription by Mail: 
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A Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes... 
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ER 
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| Packers 


Plans for reducing fuel costs of Post | 


Daily meat and livestock market 
price report. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Patents 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Representative Kelly, of Pennsyl- 
vania, announces that he will seek 
more equitable charges for parcels post 
carried by air mail and to have free | 
postal services charged to Treasury De- 
partment at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Prohibition 


District Court, Vermont, holds Fourth 
Amendment forbidding unreasonable 
searches and seizures does not apply 


| to persons who are not in possessions 


and have no right to property illegally 
seized and searched. (U. S. v. Buick 
Automobile.) 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Industrial Alcohol Council called to 


| meet late in October. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


When private company buying 
property from Government, property is 
not taxed while United States holds 
legal title. (Pacific Spruce Corpora- ' 
tion v. Lincoln Courty, Oregon.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 | 


is 


Public Utilities 


Production of electric power by pub- 
lic utility power plants in the United 
States for August was 7 per cent 
greater than output for August, 1926. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Radio 


International Radio Telegraph Con- | 
ference organizes for work; French 
adopted as official language; United 
States is represented on all committees. 

f Page 1, Col. 7 


Railroads 


I. C. C. is petitioned by Lehigh Val- 
ley, New York Central, and West Shore 
railroads for leave to publish new rates | 
on prepared and pea sizes of anthracite 
coal from mines on the Lehigh Valley 
to points in Albany, N. Y., capital dis- | 
trict. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Division of joint freight rates on an- | 
thracite from Pennsylvania to Illinois 
points, between Erie Railroad, Chicago | 
and Erie Railroad, anc western rail- 
ways, declared inequitable, and changes , 
ordered. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Continuation of text of report of 


| final valuation as of June, 1918, placed 


on properties of Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. | 


Page 6, Col. 5 

Arkansas Railway authorized to ac- 

Lincoln Co., 
Ark. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Summary of rate decisions by I. C. C. | 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Report of net earnings of Pullman 
Company for August and eight months | 


Page 7, Col. 7 

Weather forecasts declared to pro- 
mote efficient railway operation. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Van Sweringen proposal seeking 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway merger 


merce Commission November 1 and 2. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Science 


Claims for an improvement in Plastic 
Composition are 7 to be patentable. 
(Application of C. S. Reeve.) 

Page 11. Col.8 





> 


| venes in Washington, October 
| and South America. 


| United States Coast Guard by Lieut. 
Comdr. S, 


} vate control. 


| United States Coast Guard by 


| Tariff 


| ces collection of $1,275,965 additional 
| taxes as result of investigation of funds 
| paid out in taxpayers returns. 


| Tax Appeals. 


Textiles 


| bill for construction of Boulder Dam 


. 


Shipping 


Pan American Conference, which con- 
10, to 
make effort to simplify shipping docu- 
ments required by countries of North 


Page 8, Col, 1 

Review of activities and functions of 
5. S. Yeandle. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Representative Madden advocates ex- 

pansion of merchant marine under pri- 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Social Welfare 


Review of activities and functions of 
Lieut. 
Comdr. S. S. Yeandle, 


Page 12, Col. 
Supreme Court 


Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 

Court of the United States, October 5. 

Page 12 

Supreme Court hears arguments in 

case involving method of preparing 
record on appeal. 


1 


Page 3, Col. 5 


United States Tariff Commission has 
tentatively agreed upon increase of one 
cent per pound on imported cherries. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Retaliatory duties imposed by the 

United States on French imports. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Taxation 


Page 5, Col. 2 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 10. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue announ- 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Summary of decisions by Board of 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Woolen manufacturers declare their 
ability to supply nation’s needs in the 
event an embargo is declared against 
French textile imports, 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Trade Practices 


Legality of circulation of propa- 
ganda advocating prices on retail goods 
is argued before Federal Trade Com- 
mission which took case under advise- 
ment. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


. 


Veterans 


Comptroller General rules that ex- 
tension of loans to veterans constitute 
new loans and interest must be com- 
puted as of date of new loan. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


W ater Power 


Senator 





Oddie predicts passage of 


at next session of Congress. 


Page 3, Col. 
Weather 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin is- 
sued by Weather Bureau. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Weather forecasts declared to pro- 
mote efficient railway operation. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weather Bureau summary of condi- 
tions in September. 


Wool 


Daily price analysis of wool market. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Woolen manufacturers declare their 

ability to supply nation’s needs in the 

event an embargo is declared against 
French textile imports. 

Page 1, Col, 5 


1 


Page 1, Col. 6 








miss, on motion of Mr. Thomas Brown 
in that behalf. 


No. 496. The Carter Oil Company, J. 
Wood Glass, F. A. Calvert et al., peti- 
Taylor Eli, Char- 
Chuculate, Leave 


James Eli, 


etc., et al. 


; granted to file supplement to reply brief 


| for petitioner 


; motion of Mr. 


a to practice before the bar of | 


e Supreme Court Leave was granted 
te 0 ‘file briefs in two cases. 


The full text of the journal and the 
call for October 6 follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr, Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 

anford and Mrs. Justice Stone. 

Edward §S. Hemphill, of Jacksonville, 
lla.; C. T. Lewis, jr., of Columbus, Ohio, 
and W. T. Fitzgerald, of Washington, D. 
C., were admitted to practice. 

101. Board of Public Utility Com- 
nissioners of the State of New Jersey, 
appellant, v. Middlesex Water Company. 
Leave granted to file brief for plaintiff 
in error in eppanttine to motion to dis- 


xT 
NO. 


| 
| 


by Monday next, with 
; leave to counsel for respondent to file 
reply thereto within one week, on 


petitioners. 


No. 194. Barber 
phalt and Rubber Company. 
ment continued by Mr. John W. Davis 
for the petitioner, and concluded by 


| Mr. Charles E. Hughes for the respond- 


petitioners, 


oa 


Reade with a difficult duty in its pro- | 


hibition law enforcement work. It is 
carrying on that duty with loyalty, en- 
ergy, and efficiency, and approximately 


90 per cent of the volume of illegally | 


imperted liquor has been stopped. 


\ 


ent. 
No. 211. T. 
Smallwood et 
Juan G. Gallardo, 
Rico; 
No. 


vador 


H. 


al., 


Smallwood, W. F. 
etc., petitioners, v. 
Treasurer of Porto 


212. Adolfo Valdes Ordenez, 
Garcia, Victor Ochoa et 
v. Juan G. Galla 
urer of Porto Rico; 


No. 213. Insular Motor Corporation, 
petitioner, v. Juan G. Gallardo, Treas- 
urer of Porto Rico; 

No 
C. Cuyar et al., 
G. Gallardo, 


Sal- 
al., ete., 
Treas- 


O; 


‘tc., petitioners, v. Juan 
Treasurer of Porta Rico. 
No. 215. Finlay, Waymouth & Lee, 
Inc., petitioner, v. Juan G. Gallardo, 
Treasurer of Porto Rico, and 
No, 216. Angel Abarca Portilla, Rafael 


Chester I. Long for the 
Asphalt Paving | 


Company, petitioner, v. Standard As- | 
Argu- | 


. 214, Adolfo Valdes, Pio Perez, Luis | 


whee 


Abarea Portilla, Enrique Abarae San- 
feliz et al., etc., petitioners, v. Juan G. 
Gallardo, Ar- 
gument G. 
Caffey, counsel in 
Nos. 211, 
by Mr. 


Treasurer of Porto Rico. 

by Mr. Frank 
for the petitioners 
212, and 213; and continued 
William Cattron Rigby for the 


commenced 


respondents, and concluded by Mr. Car- | 
roll G. Walter for the petitioners in Nos. | 


214, 215, and 216. 
No. 164. Juan G. 
appellant, v. Santini Fertilizer Company. 
Argued by Mr. William Cattron Rigby 
for the appellant, and by Mr. Nelson 
Cammans for the appellee. 
No. 235. News Syndicate Company v. 


The New York Railroad Company, The 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al 
Argument commenced by Mr. Luther M. 
Walter for the News Syndicate Com- 
pany. 

Adjourned until Thursday at 12 
o'clock. The day call for Thursday, 
October 6, will be as follows: Nos. 235, 
138, 152, 156, 157, 167, 210, 218, 219 (and 
220), 240, 18, 45, 110, 175, 185, 195, 
and 226. 


| Progressive Dunkers 
Increase in Numbers 


The Sieastenans. of Commerce has just 
announced that, according to returns, 
there were in the United States 174 
churches of the Brethren Church (Pro- 

| gressive Dunkers) in 1926, with 26,026 


v. 


Gallardo, Treasurer, 


. members, as compared with 201 churches 
| and 24,060 members in 1916. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 
The expenditures 1926, as 
reported by 166 churches, amounted to 
$523,681, including $477,977 for current 
| expenses and improvements and $75,704 
for benevolences, missions, ete. The to- 
tal expenditures reported in 1916 by 185 
churches were $204,562, 
The value of church property (includ- 

| ing church edifices, furniture, ete., but ; 
not including parsonages), as reported 
| by 166 churches for 1926, was $2,274,064, 
which may be compared with $896,725 
reported by 184 churches in 1916.: 
Of the 174 churches reporting in 1916, 
53 were located in urban territory (in- 
corporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more), and 121 were in rural areas. Of 
the total membership, 12,089 were in the 
urban churches and 13,937 in the rural | 


total in 


churches; and of the total expenditures | 


49 urban churches reported $307,996 and 
117 rural churches, $215,685. The value 


of church property reported by 48 urban | 
churches was $1,459,500 and that re- | 


ported by 118 rural churches’ was 


$814,564. 
Sunday schools were reported by 160 


| churches of the Brethern. Church (Pro- | 


gressive Dunkers) in 1928, with 2,445 
officers and teachers and 22,917 scholars. 
The number of officers and teachers in 


the Sunday schools as reported for 1916 , 


was 2,402 and the number 
| 23,728. 


of scholars, 


| Rainfall Lowers 
| Grades of Cotton 
| In Western Area 


Wet Weather "ampers Gen- 
eral Farm Operations But 


Benefits >’ >wly Sown 
Wheat. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
the extreme northwestern Great Plains 
westward. In the latter area the monthly 
mean temperature was generally from 
1 to about 3 degrees below normal, ex- 
cept at Yellowstone Park where it was 
6 degrees below. Alorg the Atiar 
end Guif coastsiIn the far South off 
} and in most of the F'lains States th 
| tempeca ure averaged firim about nor- 
wal to 2? degrees above. Elsewhere east 
of the Plains the month was decidediy 
warm, particularly so fro mthe north- 
ern portions of the central Gulf States 
northward over the Mississippi and Ohio 
Valleys and Upper Lake region, where 
the Pius departures from normal ranged 
| from 8 to about 6 degrees. 

During the latter part of the month 
freezing temperatures overspread the 
Northwestern States at about the aver- 
age date, and no general unseasonable 
freezes had occurred at the close. No 
previous low temperature records were 
equaled, as freezing at first-order 4ta- 
tions was confined to the Northwestern 
States where killing frosts usually occur 
in Sepiember, and to local points in the 
higher elevations of the East. Pre- 
viously, temperatures as low as zero 
have occurred yn this month locally in 
the Nerthwest. 

Precipitation for September was below 
normal in nearly all sections from Lake 
Erie, the upper Ohio Valley, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas eastward and southward, 
-with the greatest deficiencies appearing 
in the Piedmont of the Southeast and 
the central Gulf States, where some sec- 
tions had less than one-fourth of the 
normal amount for the month. It was 
also deficient in the far Southwest and 
in the central and southern Pacific coast 
area, as well as in parts of the upper 
Mississippi Valley and along the north- 
ern border from the upper Lake region 
to the Rocky Mountains. Elsewhere 
there was more than the normal amount, 
with heavy falls over a large area ex- 
tending from northern Texas, Oklahoma, 
and southeastern Kansas northwestward 
to the North Pacific States and western 
Montana. It was also considerably 
above normal from the middle and lower 
Ohio River northward where some sta- 
tions reported more than twice the sea- 
sonal average. 


Post Offices May B Buy 
Coal Supply at Mines 


Inspectors Meet at Washington 
and Diseuss Plans for 
Wholesale Purchases. 


Plans for consolidated purchases of 
fuel for the larger post offices direct 
from mines and shipped over land grant 
railroads for the purpose of reducing 
present fuel costs were/discussed at a 
[— with 38 post office inspectors at 
the Post Office Department October 5, it 
was announced orally by the Depart- 
ment. 

The cohference was held primarily for 
the ‘purpose of exchanging views upon 
the question of handling real estate 
transactions for leased postal quarters 
and also the Government’s Federal 
Building Program. The conference was 
presided over by Frank E. McMillin, in 
charge of post office quarters and engi- 
neering. 

The inspectors attending the confer. 
ence have been trained in the work 9 
selecting sites and locating post office 
and Federal buildings and are regarded 
by the Department as experts in apy > 
praising real estate values, it was ale 
nounced. 


A number of other news were dis- 
cussed at the conference but these were 
described as being purely routine. 

The conference will be brought to a 
close with sessions on October 6, 


‘said Built Higher 
Than Flood Flow els 


Have Been taiieieauedl Across 
Five Major Crevasses of 
Mississippi River. 


— , 


Levees along the five major crevasse. 
of the Mississippi River above Vicks- 
burg have ngw been brought to a level 
higher than any flood that has ever 
occurred during October or November, 
according to an announcement just made 
by the Department of War, which fol- 
lows in full: 

The Chief of Engineers has reported 
to the Secretary of War that he has 
been advised by the District Engineer, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi District, that an 
inspection of the five major crevasses 
for a distance of about 230 miles above 
Vicksburg, namely; Cabin Teele, Ark., 
and Stop’s Landing, Péndleton, Medford 
and South Bend, all in Mississippi, 
shows that the levees across these cre- 
vasses have been brought up to a grade 
higher than any floods that have ever 
occurred during the months of October 
and November. 

The Stop’s Landing crevasse was the 
only large crevasse on the East side of 
the Mississippi and is the one through 
which the waters poured which floode 
the Yazoo Basin, 


| 





